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CHAPTER I. 

AMERICA. 
I. 

Preston came from America, where he was 
partner in a pubUshing business. I still see my 
mother's face as she greeted him. She was Irish, 
from the north, a Protestant of Protestants. She 
had — ^what shall I call it? — s. superstitious awe, a 
shrewd, yes, even a calculating reverence for 
America ; a rather simple, a sometimes embarrass- 
ing, an often amusing faith in that fabulous land. 
For to her it was fabulous. America! The word 
had one meaning. America was an Eldorado, a 
far-off region full of dollars ; of ridiculous, un- 
known people who just heaped you with dollars. 
That was America's mission, her absurd and 
miraculous raison d'itre. 

So ran my mother's fable. A prosaic and no 
very elevating fable, you may say. But my mother 
came from a poor coimtry; and, though in those 

B 
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years she wore silk and enjoyed the advantages of 
a polite suburb — ^we lived in London — she still 
clung to the old soil, and heaven bless her for her 
obstinacy. 

Naturally, therefore, when she learnt that Pres- 
ton was American, and a publisher to boot, she 
saw him covering me with treasure. A gold mine 
might have entered our little home in some such 
way as Prestoa My mother's face showed that 
quite clearly. And all dinner-time she treated 
him as though at any moment he might break out 
and fill the place with riches. Perhaps she thought 
he would write out heavy cheques, for no other 
reason than that was the way they did things in 
America. Porters bearing sacks of gold might 
appear at a signal from Preston and leave their 
loads upon the dining-room carpet. Exactly what 
she expected I hardly know. She never formu- 
lated any method ; but in her dreams, in her hopes, 
for my future, she always turned a disdainful back 
upon the British Empire, and fixed a cheerful and 
anticipatory eye upon America. It was her Arabia 
and its ' Nights ' had survived the cold and penu- 
rious realities of a played-out Orient, a played-out 
Hemisphere; in an age of grocer's books and 
thieving maid-servants they were remarkable, the 
one empurpled patch of colour. These new 
Arabian Nights of hers gleamed starred and 
striped against the fiercely precise and unromantic 
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practices of our dethroned, nay, our inglorious, 
East. 

Preston, whom I had warned, to whom I had 
suggested some such interpretation of his coming, 
was a man of humour. Moreover, the situation 
was no novel one. * You are all like that,* he had 
said, ' all of you who haven't been to the United 
States ; and especially your women.' f 

He answered my mother's questions with an 
admirable restraint ; her illusions were safe from J 

the moment he entered — ^not through him should ^ 
they suffer disarray! I think he rather strengfth- 
ened them. * The more the merrier,' he seemed to 
say ; ' they make for happiness.' I have always 
liked Preston, and to-night I liked him better than 
at any time before. 

' We turn to Europe, you to America ; the Un- 
known is always the land of promise, of under- 
standing, of warm hearts — they wait for us out 
there.* His gesture was vague — as vague as the 
distant countries he had designated. 

Dinner was over, tobacco was permitted, we 
were seated in my study ; the three of us, happy, 
illuminated, each contented with the actual world 
in spite of this discussion of another. In the 
place of honour — Preston himself had selected this 
easy chair, and dragged it forward, and arranged 
its cushions — reposed my mother. Between us 
two men, and next the firelight, she sat, eagerly 



; 
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alive to every attention, to every word and move- 
ment, of so remarkable a guest. 

It was my mother, masterfully using Preston 
for her own romantic ends, who had restarted him 
upon a subject so near and dear, appwurently, to 
both; and as I listened — even now I listen, see 
them, hear them, as on that same night — I became 
aware how each acknowledged its fascination, and 
stood, unblushing, unashamed, within the wide and 
nebulous circle of its glamour. Ah, these two, so 
far apart in things of the circumference, were, at 
the centre, of the self-same stuff ! Vainly I might 
argue ; was I not son to one, friend and fellow and 
comrade to the other? Oh, no such thing! I was 
an interloper, these two the elect Outside their 
joyous lyricism, my place, in the cold regions of 
untempered space : I, with my brain ; they, with 
exultant hearts that mocked my shrewd intelli- 
gence, my hesitations. They did not hesitate, 
these two! They never would. ... I WcLs 
outside — ^a mole, clearly a mole; seeing things 
only as they are or have been, not as they could be 
or they would be, as heart desired or soul might 
pray. I was an interloper between these two 
elect. 

Preston was plainly in a retrospective mood, 
freely and frankly talkative, as only an American 
can be ; and, in my mother, he had found his ideal 
audience. So much was evident In her vast. 
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silent sympathy — is there a greater eloquence? — 
in her desire to hear, he had fotind that perfect 
Hstener who can draw the inmost music from the 
strings, can force the deepest, sweetest secrets of 
the heart ; the shyest fancy and the' boldest flight, 
the hot romance that hides beneath our cold ex- 
teriors, w^aiting, and ever waiting for its hour. One 
such was on us now, and Preston was ready, its 
virtuoso, its harpist — its American! He was to 
stay the night, so time in plenty lay ahead. 



II. 

'We come to you for Art,' he had continued, 
' for all the old and sacred heroisms of the past. You 
gave us the Bible, Velasquez is at Madrid, Michael 
Angelo in Rome, Shakespeare at Stratford, Savon- 
arola at Florence. That is our illusion. While 
you — ^you feel that we are — ^well, let us say, 
generous. And all the time the dream is in our- 
selves, whether we be in Europe or America — it 
doesn't matter which.' 

My mother nodded There was wisdom in his 
words — ^wisdom and feeling. 

He changed to sudden laughter. ' And nowa- 
days,' he pealed, ' you look to us for dollars.' 

He was in no way personal ; to have taken 
offence at his blunt rally would have been rank 
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foolishness, an acute confession of sordid motive, 
of hurt cupidity, of a deficient understanding, a 
lame intelligence. His 'dollars' were a symbol; 
they stood for an emotion, a serenity, the satis- 
faction of some vast and imstilled appetite. 

'We will be as poor as you some day,' he 
pursued ; ' when our cities are old, when our artists 
have flourished, when our literature is made. 
Meanwhile, we have to buy these things ; and — 
and,' he said, 'they are priceless. We had needs 
be rich,' he added ; 'we had needs be rich to buy 
all that!' 

I drew nearer to this man, an artist in his way. 

' Why — ^why on earth, Preston, are you a pub- 
lisher?' I asked 

'Because of you' — again that vague and de- 
sultory gesture. He swept back to my question. 
' I might have been " an author," is that what you 
wish to imply? Most — most authors are — are 
sheep,' he added abruptly; ' . . . sheep! I 
prefer to be a publisher.' 

* In a new country, perhaps ' I began. 

' You always call us new,' he said ; * it is the 
same all over Europe — that and our dollars.* 

He spoke largely, penetratingly, and from 
knowledge. I had first met him in Vienna, 
where, a Bostonian fresh from Harvard, he was 
attached to the American Embassy. He had 
grown tired of doing nothing in particular, had 
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travelled for five years, and then, with the amaz- 
ing elasticity of his nation, had gone to New York 
and established a publishing business. 

* I suppose we are new,' he had resumed, ' new 
in a sense/ He laughed again. * There is hope 
for us still — that's what you mean ? — ^while you are 
hopeless. You know that to-morrow will bring 
forth to-day — ^we are less sure. That is all. And 
as for the dollars' — he sat bolt upright — 'dollars 
are perishable goods. . . But there is another 
view — a totally opposite view. I learnt it from an 
Englishman. He died in my arms — ^just Uke the 
hero of a what-you-may-call-it — a romance. I 
will tell you the story and you must put it to paper.' 

And this is how I came to write the volume 
which is in your hands. 



III. 

* Figure to yourself,' said Preston, ' a book ; in 
form a novd, in reality a poem, lyrical, general, 
smiling like the sun in early morning, say in 
spring. Have you ever travelled from Turin to 
Paris late in April or early in May? You leave 
at night. You wake at sunrise ; and all morning 
you have before you the tenderest landscape in the 
world: tall delicate trees, a sky whose colour, 
whose warmth, is a caress; water to match, and the 
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green is the first green of the year. It is all 
primitive, untouched; its beauty calls for tears; 
you hear soft, happy music Keats has that 
savour in his poetry. Puvis de Chavanries in 
certain frescoes. And I had foimd a novel, g^y 
and clear and virginal as what I have attempted 
to describe. ... It came to me in the ordin- 
ary course of business and from a moderately 
obscure pubHsher in London. Would I under- 
take an American edition? he asked Really, he 
wanted to sell me a set of plates. With this were 
two other novels he had floated, barbarous, trashy, 
full of stupid violence, sound, fury — you know 
the! bfrand; it is remarkably popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the coarsest drug that litera- 
ture has so far produced. These I tossed aside, 
i)ut Davenant's book I kept. Opened sceptically, 
almost contemptuously, the first page had quick- 
ened me. I read it in my office. You know New 
York and the room in East Sixteenth Street. 
The book extinguished New York — ^and New 
York takes some extinguishing,' said Preston; 
' the office simply disappeared I saw an orchard 
in blossom, the song of birds came from a distant 
wood, a tiny river ran in between, crossing rich 
meadows, and all was golden in May sunlight. 
Two lovers were sitting by the river, and they 
were as cloudless as the day. Mon dieu, how 
young we were ! For, by Gad, I had joined them ; 
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I was those lovers; I was in it all! I had for- 
gotten East Sixteenth Street and New York. 

'I ignored the publisher and his plates and 
went direct to Davenant. It was easy enough to 
find an address — ^your Literary Year Book is full 
of addresses. I introduced myself as an admirer 
of his book, I would be in London next June, I 
wrote, and would, if he permitted it, have the 
pleasure of calling on him. Could I have his next 
novel? . . I ran to four pages. I enlarged on 
the virtues of our travelling salesmen, on our ex- 
ceptional facilities for advertising and making 
known; I mentioned leading English authors 
whose works we had produced, the many thou- 
sands of copies we had sold I was going to start 
him with this book, but what I particularly longed 
for and coveted was his next ... I was 
humble ; I was persuasive ; every now and again 
I steadied myself upon his book. It was less a 
letter than a tribute I sent him — a tribute to his 
genius. 

* He answered me cordially, intimately, on 
unheaded note-paper ; modestly enough, but un- 
surprised, as though my letter were something 
that all along he had awaited. Yes, I must come 
and see him. Of his next book he said nothing. 
No doubt he was reserving that for our interview. 
But I was not mistaken in him. His letter was 
that of the man who had written the story, naive, 
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unconscious, simple in a way, fine too in a way — 
the letter of a man swayed and mastered by a 
touching, an unswerving faith. 

' Next June I was in London, fixed up at a big 
hotel, and rushed with appointments, interviews, 
and manuscripts. Publishers, authors, and agents 
came and went — ^you know the nature of my an- 
nual visit. I had kept a week-end for Davenant, 
asking him first whether he minded, and then 
promising myself a whole Sunday with the man. 

'On the Saturday I took a car to Gunners- 
bury, where he lived; a flat, low-lying suburb, 
a main street from which branched off little rows 
of rabbit-hutches, in each hutch a family. Daven- 
ant was not rich, it seemed ; nor had he even an 
entire hutch to himself. He was a lodger. He 
received me in a back room with a bed in it. He 
had evidently risen to welcome me. He sat down 
on the bed. I took a chair. There were two, and 
one was empty; the other, laden with books, 
stood before a deal board that, resting on roughly 
cut wooden supports and the window-sill, formed 
an improvised writing-table. The bed, the two 
chairs, the deal board with its spindle shanks, 
these I remember vividly ; the other details I have 
forgotten or never noticed. There was the bed — 
it crowded us, it was so large and masterful and 
greedy of space within those narrow walls ; a 
meagre, shrinking bed if one looked down upon 
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it, a huge and elephantine bulk if one looked up. 
On it lay Davenant's crutches. 

'He was dressed. He had my letter in his 
hand — the humour of that fat and circumstantial 
scrawl came home to me, as, quite frankly, quite 
spontaneously, we indulged in a long and inter- 
ested scrutiny of one another; I, smart, well- 
groomed, well-fed, well-housed, and Davenant 
from his kennel in a hutch. . . He was thread- 
bare but neat, clean-shaven, forty years old, per- 
haps — it was difficult to tell ; and, as for the rest 
of him, it was mostly eyes. He had a face, deli- 
cate, sensitive, yet wasted — ^wasted! Aye, there 
was just the trouble. . . . Thus, from the out- 
set, I knew it was all up with Davenant. I might 
have spared myself this errand ; I might have read 
him and pubUshed him, and so an end . . . 
The afternoon fell on his sunken cheeks, on the 
grey and deadly pallor of that eager mask ht 
by those triumphant eyes. Unquenchable they 
seemed, virile, burning with fires of consumma- 
tion ; yet what had they to feed on, how maintain 
this light? 

* His body — and now I divined the full measure 
of his courage, the single and arbitrary heroism 
of those dancing eyes — his body too was wasted 
and crippled, undone, not malformed or monstrous, 
simply undone. Can you imagfine a man, blasted, 
torn limb from limb by an explosion, say of dyria- 
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mite, then badly sewn together again, his head 
uninjured? Such was Davenant. And it says 
much for the singular attraction of his remarkable 
face that in this whole impression there was 
nothing repellant, nothing that made an effort of 
my visit, nothing to shock me with a sense of dis- 
appointment. I had expected something differ- 
ent ; physically, externally different ; but the soul 
of my imaginings was there, was there and trebly 
there — the soul that had demoKshed East Six- 
teenth Street and blotted out New York. 

* I had promised myself a whole Sunday with 
Davenant, looked forward to a welcome and in- 
vigorating break in the busy round that had me 
prisoner. We were to get acquainted ; we were 
to discuss his future ; we were to have several 
meals together, preferably in the open. I had half 
sketched out a programme as the cable-car took 
me onwards. If I could not make friends with a 
man in thirty-six hours, I flattered myself — who 
could? And especially this man, to whom I was 
probably bringing encouragement, words, deeds — 
and even dollars ! . . . Such were my medita- 
tions on the journey down. To-day we would dine 
together ; to-morrow we would go to Richmond or 
Burford Bridge; and after that Davenant was 
to get to work. 

* The reality, as you have seen, was different. 
Baulked of a second book, I still determined to 
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secure all that was left of Davenant. Why, I 
hardly know. An impulse, a luxury I could permit 
myself ? The explanation lies with you, who pose 
as a philosopher. I am none. Perhaps, here, 
more than on any occasion in my life, I could give 
— I could give tmselfishly and as unselfishly re- 
ceive. An hour after my entry into Davenant's 
lodging, I had him safely in a cab, crutches and all, 
and was bearing him off to my hotel. 

'He did not resist; on the contrary, his de- 
light was manifest, childlike, exhilarating, vocal. 
He was the dazzling figure in this enterprise ; once 
it had started, he, not I, took charge ; it was he 
who led, who revelled, who commanded. And to 
cap it all, he showed no glimmer of astonishment ; 
just, if you will pardon me, like our hostess ' — 
here Preston addressed himself directly to my 
mother — *who, had I set about papering her 
dining-room walls with bank-notes, would, in an 
American, have r^^arded such conduct as far more 
natural than the eating of her very excellent 
dinner.' 

My mother smiled, acknowledging the com- 
pliment, and more than satisfied with the manner 
of its expression. 

Preston resumed: 'Davenant let me have my 
way with him ; I may say we collaborated A pre- 
liminary interview with his landlady clinched mat- 
ters. He owed a trifling sum which the good 
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woman refused to accept — from me, at any rate. 
He had lived there for ten years, she said, she 
always knew that some day people would find him 
out, she and her husband had been proud to have 
him there, he had bestowed delicacies upon her 
offspring, her husband and the children would be 
desolate, she did not know how they would get 
along without him, but it was not for her to stand 
in his way. ... I was amazed Davenant, 
comparatively speaking, enjoyed more credit than 
I have ever been able to encompass. He too was 
startled by this sudden revelation of himself as 
friend and benefactor — much as a sun would be 
if you expressed your thanks to it for shin- 
ing. . . . The children — Mrs. Peacock had 
called them in from their playground in the street 
— howled vigorously at the first alarm ; now they 
wept bitter tears into her apron. That Davenant 
was "only going for a few days," that he was 
"soon coming back again," in no way mollified 
them. Their sorrow, however, declined to expec- 
tant sobs when it was discovered that we required 
a cab, and that all three children could go in search 
of one, and were expected, nay, adjured, to take a 
ride back in it. 

' I owed Davenant a liraip sum for his book. I 
could please myself, he said. I handed him the 
money there and then, and, as we waited, he hob- 
bled off and had a final interview with Mrs. Pea- 
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cock — funny how some names stick ! — wherein he 
prevailed, and added to his legal obligations a 
more ^an substantial present. She dried her own 
tears as we rattled off ; the children howled de- 
plorably in our wake; the neighbours assisted 
discreetly from their doorsteps ; and, there was I, 
fresh from implanting in that tender woman's 
mind a further and confirmatory instance of the 
great American legend — the legend of the dollars. " 
' My Sunday with Davenant broadened into a 
week, two weeks, three weeks, four. The last of 
these we spent at sea I took him back with me. 
Instead of a day, a month ; instead of his " next 
book," I acquired a whole library of Davenant. 
The evenings we devoted to one another, the rest 
of the time to business. I had no secrets from 
him, nor he from me. I introduced him to pub- 
lishers, to my friends, to famous authors. He sat 
at table with us and dominated the conversation. 
He was brilliant, he was eager, and immensely in- 
terested — yes, that was it, ceaselessly and hugely 
interested. He had an appetite! The very 
waiters were gleaming and wonderful before him 
— the very Kft-boys! He read the bulk of my 
MSS. for me, and his opinions were shrewd, his 
taste unerring, his advice sound and leisurely. He 
discovered Patten Beeton, putting some thousands 
into my pocket ; he rejected that awful frost " Pris- 
cilla," those expiring contortions of a passing 
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humorist He was worth his salt I might have 
oflFered him a partnership. ... I knew it 
could not last But, meanwhile, the zest of his 
was infinite. He worked and laughed and talked 
like five ordinary men — most of his life was lived 
in those four weeks. 

' And now I come to my point, to Davenant's 
view of us and of my country, to the revealing and 
significant i>art that we played in his life, his touch- 
ing faith in us, the sacrosanct character of the 
place he gave to us in this world's scheme of 
things. An irony, perhaps — 3, bitter and blasting 
irony! And yet, perhaps, prophetic, based on a 
solid truth ; on the illimitable desires that sway us, 
on the proclaimed, and, maybe, too evident testi- 
mony of our boundless hopes, our unruffled belief 
in our destiny and in ourselves. 

* You may have marvelled at the monotonous 
nature of our intercourse, the busy days at the 
hotel and the regularity of our evenings, our ex- 
treme content with one another. London was be- 
fore us, and, especially, before Davenant, new, un- 
tasted. I could have taken him to theatres, to 
restaurants, to all the varied and pregnant fields of 
entertainment that such a city offers. He pre- 
ferred to stay with me ; my guests, the people that 
dropped in on us, were part of me. And I — I 
preferred to stay with him. Often we were alone. 
Gay I had found him, laughing, with a rooted, an 
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almost pagan joy in his bright eyes ; but when ouv. 
work was put away, the doors shut close on us, 
when we sat there alone, then came the graver 
hours; then he expanded, then the dignity, the 
force that must underlay so serene yet so tried a 
nature was borne home to me. ... I had 
found him a man of genius, a companion such as 
my heart desired, comprehending, yielding to a 
touch, delicate as the most delicate instrument. 
To me he was at first music, something exquisitely 
harmonious, witnessing from out the discord of his 
wasted frame to an eternal and unswerving pur- 
pose. . . . What I was to him, I faltered over, 
I guessed, I made sure. Nothing — and you will 
pardon me if I offend — ^nothing more nor less than 
a Redeemer — I had come to sanctify his lifelong 
trust. To me, or what I stood for, had all his 
hopes been turned. He had not suffered, he had 
not believed, endured and trusted in vaia . . . 
I was America — ^promise and vindication in one ; 
I was Freedom and Land of Heart's Desire. Can 
you not picture him, crippled and impotent, living 
all those years on that one hope ? 

* How it had come to him, by what accident, 
by what design — ^we will call it design — ^is easily 
explained A word of encouragement here, a 
chance encounter there, a stray message from time 
to time, similar to, though, possibly, not so far- 
reaching and provocative as the letter I had sent 
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to him — and the thing was done. Ignored in Eng- 
land, forsaken, and contemned, out of the cold and 
darkness, a mysterious continent, a still more mys- 
terious people, had arisen to do him honour and 
take charge of him. Strange whisperings and 
secret hopes, liberty, the whole gamut of emanci- 
pation, work blessed instead of cursed, free air and 
boundless horizons — what had he not seen through 
that luminous haze ? Dollars ! Here were no dol- 
lars; but a vast and giant freedom that per- 
mitted each man, no matter how possessed, to 
speak his lines, his own good lines, and die. In 
England, Davenant was a cripple, a beggar- 
journalist, a picker up of imconsidered trifles, stray 
oddments that no one would stoop to — the pay was 
too small, time or inclination were lacking, the 
patron impossible. Such work abounds in all big 
cities. ... In England Davenant lived on 
crumbs and kicks and halfpence ; in America he 
was a prince, and every long, long while some 
word was brought to him confirming this proud 
title. 

'From a limited and personal experience he 
had gradually constructed, built up, and annexed 
to himself a general and axiomatic truth. In a 
far-off land men were prized and given their 

own. 

* For close on twenty years this faith had burnt 
in him ; from the day on which an essay of his, 
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published at large, had won the attention of a 
Soston editor, who had straightway written out to 
the unknown Davenant asking for more, in hand- 
some terms, avowing the three, four strokes that 
gave his paper distinction and the touch. It was 
then that Davenant had first turned to America, 
his own discovery, his future faith; it was then 
that his great passion had first taken fire within 
him. "Sweet land of liberty," he cried aloud, 
"where I am bidden to work as I can 
work ! " 

*The article that had gained him this victory 
had been inserted by a lingering journal, so hope- 
lessly in debt and forsaken of contributors that 
Davenant, for the nonce, had held it entirely at 
his mercy. 

' England had been hard on ihim. Penniless, 
lacking parents or friends, he had lived much as 
do the sparrows of his native London. Pluckily 
enough, and more than pluckily, he and his 
crutches had tackled editorial stairs — even now I 
shudder at the thought of them. Thrice he and 
his crutches had missed the swing they managed 
so well, and twice the Providence that watches 
over dnmken men and others had saved his neck. 
Once he had been picked up bruised and stunned 
and sent to hospital, detained, and given a fort- 
night at the sea — a convalescent home on the 
south coast. They called it " shock " ; he called it 
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his good fortune. Those two weeks by the sea 
were worth the crash. God, how man plays the 
usurer with air and sunshine ! Then he stumped 
out again. . . . Men will do much for bread. 
Davenant swung himself over giddy places and 
whistled at the danger. Often he went hungry ; 
often his clothes were wretchedness and but a 
covering. . . . Sick papers and sick pub- 
lishers were his especial prey. He clung to 
desperate men, himself a desperate remedy. He 
clung to them till they went bankrupt and followed 
them to Carey Street. He was always the lead- 
ing creditor ; and, provided they let him write, he 
cared litfle whether he went paid or unpaid. His 
choicest work had risen on those terms. Here was 
his opportunity ; the position his own ; they could 
take it or leave it. Some of it might reach 
America. . . . When he made money for 
them, they plundered him — 3, broken word was but 
a broken word — it was easy to despoil so poor an 
adversary. When there was money they rode over 
him rough-shod. . . . "Somehow I could al- 
ways find a roof," he said, "and in London one 
can always pick up a meal. We poor folk are 
Communists," he added, with his eager laugh. . . . 
He had edited De Quincey, Landor, and Catullus 
at nineteen shillings a week; he had translated 
the Memoirs of Cellini, Lessing's " Laocoon ," and 
a volume of Rousseau at twenty-three. Brain 
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and body they had wasted him, sweated him, vio- 
lated him and profited by his misfortunes. . . . 
Sick papers and sick publishers, with America dis- 
tant in the distant skies; such had been his lot 
from the day he left the University. That came 
with his father's death — there was no money over 
to help him finish his course. On the contrary, a 
cloud of debt, at which he hurled himself. He had 
hoped for a fellowship, he was a scholar of his 
coUege-T-now there was nothing left for him but 
to see it out ; and seeing it out meant London and 
hack journalism. He had tried teaching and work 
in offices, but both demanded more robust health 
than he could show. And so, at last, life had re- 
duced itself to a fight, to an unequal struggle 
with America — distant, but still America — ^as 
prize. 

'The Boston editor first discovered that for 
him, a gentleman whom he was never destined to 
set eyes on; who broke a terrifying silence with 
warm words of commendation for a paper he had 
put together on Franz Hals, at that time scarcely 
recognised; assuming therefrom that the writer 
must be an authority covering the whole field of 
modem art, and bidding him name his price and 
subject for a second and similar composition. 
Davenant had jumped at the commission This 
connection — the journal was a quarterly and met 
its obligations — lasted for several years. 



CHAPTER II. 

BOSTON. 

Preston had paused. If this hesitation required 
an answer, I think he found it in my mother's 
face. He had, so it appeared to me, asked for 
encouragement; quite unnecessarily, judging by 
the quiet of his two listeners. But my mother 
was more practical than I. She rang a bell, and 
there came syphons. With her own hands and an 
attentive eye, she mixed a beverage. They bowed 
to one another, he and she, putting a thousand 
confidences into that glance ; into that action, slow, 
deliberate, passing between them almost without 
words. 

My mother waited 

Preston gathered strength. 

Once more we listened as he spoke again. 

* I have already told you that it was a Bos- 
tonian editor, a Bostonian quarterly, that first drew 
Davenant's attention towards America. 

' Boston was with him a marked and learned 
city. He could unfold himself to Boston as to no 

24 
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other spot in the whole world No subject that he 
touched upon was too remote, his wildest fights 
were open and accessible to those aspiring souls. 
If he indulged a taste for the mazes of a complex 
psychology, Boston could follow him; if he was 
after the dramatic and the significant, Boston was 
there. In all but fact he was a citizen of that en- 
lightened township. He addressed it with a hum- 
ing conviction and in his natural voice, sure of 
complete and perfect imderstanding. On one point 
only was he doubtful He suspected an acute and 
essential antagonism between his own mental pro- 
cesses and those of Boston. Both parties achieved 
the same results ; they reached them, however, 
by different and diverging roads. Davenant would 
build up a character, a point of view; whereas, 
Boston would dissect it Occasionally, Boston 
would make Davenant wild. 

* He read Bostonian novels whose heroines 
were dissected; minutely and painfully dissected. 
" How," he asked himself, " how could anyone fall 
in love with and marry a corpse? For dissection 
presupposes such a state." In such moments Bos- 
ton would strike him as a graveyard, full of busy 
and disintegrating worms. "It's a mistake," he 
would say ; " for what about the emotions ? They 
are primary, and you can no more dissect them 
than you can dissect a glass of water. A real man 
or woman is a magnificent unit and should be 
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stated as such. One should create simply, like 
God ; Who made the horizon in one line, the sea 
in another, the mountains in a third" 

*Thus did Davenant argue with certain Bos- 
tonians, insinuating his views through a series of 
articles which met with great approval on the other 
side. Nobody quarrelled with him. Boston, it 
appeared, was willing to learn as well as to instruct. 
Davenant discovered how it instructed " barbarian 
New York and the brute cities of the West." He 
opened his eyes with astonishment when he came 
across the phrase; he quoted it to several ac- 
quaintances. What did Boston mean ? That was 
only her familiar way of talking ; round the dinner- 
table, so to speak, and strictly en famille. She 
would not have tolerated such language from an 
outsider. Davenant had come across similar 
anomalies in England; brothers and sisters who 
used shocking language to one another, but, the 
moment a stranger took the like liberty with the 
least member of their imion, the whole crowd 
were on to him and promptly fired him out. Bos- 
ton gave Davenant much to ponder over. 

' It was the privileged member of the family. 
Davenant tried to discover why. A Western 
writer explained the situation by splashing Boston 
with a chapter of abuse. Boston had unimpeach- 
able manners; it was the "good boy" in a none 
too disciplined household ; and the West occasion- 
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ally grew restive before so salutary an example. 
Davenant read that much between the lines. The 
Western writer would have liked Boston to join in 
certain antics, proper to the bucolic and unsophis- 
ticated citizens of a young and coltish republic, 
but facile and none too fastidious when more 
thoroughly approached. Boston had declined the 
game. Boston, in brief, would not play, and gave 
most excellent reasons for its withdrawal The 
Western writer was all for the individual ; Boston 
was for the race. Boston refused to accept cheap 
literature, cheap art, cheap politics, cheap culture, 
cheap joumaHsm, cheap finance, or any cheap en- 
thusiasm whatsoever. Boston, in particular, had 
declined to be ensnared by any such easy if 
effective phrases as "God-given style," "God- 
given beauty," or "God's green earth"; arguing 
that all styles, all beauties, and all the greennesses 
of the earth, were equally " God-given " ; and that, 
therefore, there was no necessity to insist on the 
divine and undisputed source of any one or other 
of them. Boston's attitude was a reproach and a 
snub to its less reticent brother. The West had 
had a fit of temper; but, in its heart, the West 
was perfectly convinced that Boston was loyal and 
that Boston was right. In its collected moments 
the West respected Boston ; nay more, was secretly 
and privily proud of a relative so self-possessed 
and capable as Boston had proved itself to be. 
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Davenant had gathered all this and more between 
the lines of that infuriated chapter. . . . One 
day, across the table of a dining-club, he chanced 
on a Bostonian. 

* Davenant's career, despite the crowning 
glories that surrounded his last days, was, it must 
be admitted, remarkable, among other things more 
permanent, for an unvarying and unbroken state 
of impecuniosity. He was poor; he was always 
poor; but there are d^[rees in poverty as in 
wealth. At odd intervals he was solvent and 
feared no creature bom of woman. He made occa- 
sional friends, poor devils like himself, who put 
work in his way when they were able; so that 
for brief periods he had enjoyed comparative 
abundance, made the most notable by certain 
tributes levied from America. 

'On an evening during such a period, when 
all was well with him and the morrow pointed to 
new eminences, he had met an editorial friend, 
a hearty and generous fellow plagued with a 
vagabond itch to write good poetry. This fellow, 
who, as soon as he had saved a handful of coin, 
would depart into the wilderness and there make 
verses, much to his own detriment as a reliable 
journalist, had promptly seized on Davenant and 
borne him off to a literary club that dined in state 
on each successive Friday. He had just been 
elected a member and wanted company. Daven- 
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ant was duly introduced; a place was found for 
him at table ; the dinner was brought in ; and a 
gentleman, palpably unused to prayer and medita- 
tion, demanded a blessing. On one side sat his 
friend; on the other a Scottish conversationalist 
in a red tie and spectacles; opposite was the 
Bostonian. 

'The literary fraternity at whose board 
Davenant had so unexpectedly found a place 
boasted many bald-headed members, several chair- 
men who knocked upon a piece of wood with a 
wooden hammer, and there were numerous 
speeches about everything but literature. The 
Scottish conversationalist was affable and shrewd, 
also hospitable; he offered Davenant a powerful 
cheroot ; he filled his glass for him and they dis- 
cussed the poets. Opposite sat the Bostonian, an 
attentive listener. 

*At first Davenant was puzzled about him. 
He was English and not English ; he was like the 
rest — excepting those that were bald-headed — and 
he was unlike. Davenant drew him into the dis^ 
cussion; IDavenant asked him point-blank where 
he came from. America? And the city? 
Boston. 

* It was enot^h. Davenant left his friend and 
the Scottish gentleman to fight it out. He leant 
across the table and mentioned the Bostonian 
quarterly and its perspicacious editor. The Bos- 
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tonian knew him — ^actually knew him ! Davenant 
would have slid under the table and come out on 
the other side again had it been possible. 

'The Bostonian was a cautious man, a de- 
liberate man. The appearance of so fiery a neigh- 
bour at an English banquet was a phenomenon 
only to be accounted for after prolonged and seri- 
ous cogitation. Meanwhile he offered Davenant a 
cigar with a band round it. As the company dis- 
persed he became more communicative. He was 
a graduate of Harvard, and it was the purpose of 
his life to achieve greatness as a dramatic critic. 
Meanwhile, he was acting as London correspond- 
ent for several New England periodicals, send- 
ing them letters about anything and everything. 
He would send them a column about this diimer, 
for instance. 

'Davenant asked him whether he had sent 
them an)rthing about Ranfurly, a draughtsman who 
had recently come to the front, capturing the 
public and his fellow artists simultaneously; the 
first by a broad humour and an unerring repre- 
sentation of certain well-marked types familiar to 
the common Londoner, the second by a unique and 
marvellously direct method, that in no way ham- 
pered a natural and a characteristic rendering of 
the scenes and figures depicted. 

* The Bostonian had sent them nothing about 
Ranfurly; but one of his editors was clamouring 
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for an article, and how he was to satisfy him he 
did not know. 

'Davenant cocked up his ears. "Where lay 
the difficulty ? " he asked. 

'The Bostonian had studied the drawings and 
restudied them, but could make neither head nor 
tail out of them. 

* " How long have you been hore ? " asked 
Davenant. 

' " Three weeks," 

'"Ah, that explains it" 

' Davenant paused. He was in funds ; a day 
off, even two days, would not injure him ; and he 
wanted to see more of this Bostonian. 

' " Shall I write you a skeleton article ? " he 
asked ; " then we can discuss it over the pictures ; 
and then you can fill it out. Til write and post it 
to-night" 

'The Bostonian, being human, was sincerely 
gratefuL 

' Davenant, in his room, sat up and dashed off 
a racy and unequivocal reading of the art of 
Ranfurly. In some half-dozen brilliant flashes 
he revealed the man's technical methods; after- 
wards he led the Bostonian through the cockney 
streets and byways wherein the artist had mined 
such precious ore. Ranfurly was a product of the 
town, born and bred amid its himiours, its lapses, 
and its profane publicity. Davenant opened the 
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Bostonian's eyes to several matters of public in- 
terest 

* " After I read your letter/* said the Bostonian, 
" I was some time making up my mind whether I 
would ever speak to you again.** This admission 
occurred a week later, when the Bostonian, re- 
covering from the first impact of Davenant's un- 
conscious frankness, had caught some glimmer of 
the age-old truism, that one may be keenly alive 
to many unpleasant aspects of existence without 
either participating in their squalor or being 
dimmed by their contamination. 

* Davenant had wrestled with the Bostonian 
for three successive afternoons. The man wanted 
some handling ; but, at last, Davenant had aroused 
him to the fact that there was a method behind 
every art, and that it was Ranfurly's method to 
make one line do the work of two or even three. 
He also convinced the shrinking Bostonian that 
the original types presented in these drawings 
were actually to be met with ; that they were no 
mere libellous creations of a brain-sick artist, but 
were easily recognisable by anyone familiar with 
the ci£y*s streets ; and that it was Ranfurly*s merit 
and virtue and everlasting glory to have human- 
ised material hitherto regarded as inhuman and un- 
speakable. 

'When Davenant had finished his demonstra- 
tions the Bostonian could walk London seeing 
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drawings by Ranfurly at every turn; admitting 
the truth and even the beauty of them ; gathering 
them as a child gathers flowers. . . . The 
Bostonian conceived a qualified liking for 
Davenant 

* Fire and water are strange bedfellows and 
Davenant tried to mix them. So did the Bos- 

■ 

tonian. The two struck up an informal friendship 
that manifested itself in a silent and perpetual 
warfare. Davenant was forever horrifying the 
Bostonian; the Bostonian was forever misunder- 
standing Davenant The one was Puritan, watch- 
ful, and armed; the other was catholic, joyous, 
heart-whole, supremely content with Nature and 
with God. The one could reject a manuscript, 
the other could accept one. 

'Davenant had horrified the Bostonian by his 
impromptu deliverance on the art of Ranfurly. 
Gin-palaces, pawnshops, hooligans, wife-beaters, 
and a variety of "drunks," all the outcast, thrift- 
less, hapless, or hilarious elements whose humours 
and relaxations had been so graphically depicted, 
Davenant had laid bare to the Bostonian with a 
vigour and precision that, so the other argued, 
were nothing if not congenial. He must be of this 
feather himself, the Bostonian had agreed ; and he 
kept a cautious eye on Davenant for several days, 
mystified and disconcerted by an inscrutable 
pleasantness. When Davenant called on him 

D 
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accompanied by a French lady who was neither 
blood-relation nor wife, the Bostonian had another 
turn. 

* Davenant explained the French lady later. 
She had attached herself to him like some stray 
kitten. In the Bloomsbury Street lodging-house 
where he resided there was a maidservant The 
maidservant, a good-natured gossip, had described 
him to the French lady, who occupied a room on 
the same floor, as a journalist; whereupon the 
French lady had sent in to know whether he had 
any theatre tickets, all journalists being notori- 
ously possessed of theatre tickets. Davenant had 
intimated politely that he was an exception to this 
rule. The French lady had greeted him on the 
staircase ever since, and, occasionally, she had ex- 
pressed a desire to walk with him. He could raise 
no objection, and, the other day, being on the 
point of visiting the Bostonian, he had brought her 
with him. She was a bit of a nuisance, but, 
luckily, her husband, from whom, it appeared, she 
had bolted after a quarrel, had just arrived from 
Paris and taken her back with him. 

' The Bostonian heard this story and shook his 
head over it. That he exonerated Davenant from 
all blame in the matter was not so evident as that 
he regarded Davenant as a person reckless and 
imprudent to the verge of criminality. He made 
no comment, he offered no criticism, but his 
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manner was charged with a distressing eloquence. 
Nevertheless, he recovered to such an extent be- 
fore Davenant's departure that he exhibited the 
portrait of a young lady and announced his ap- 
proaching marriage. Davenant was delighted; 
here was not only a Bostonian but a Bostonienne. 
The young lady had an agreeable face, strength- 
ened by a very determined underjaw. She was 
arriving by an early boat, and, after the necessary 
three weeks' residence in a specified parish, the 
two were to be married. Here was romance into 
the bargaia 

* The Bostonian disappeared for a month. 
Then he asked Davenant to visit them at a small 
house they had taken in the suburbs. The young 
wife was charmingly cordial, and fittingly anxious 
that her husband should carve out a great career. 
She had sent him out to dinner on the evening 
of their wedding-day. She had not been asked, 
and the party had included somebody who might 
prove useful to the Bostonian. Davenant was 
astounded; such unselfishness was rare. Person- 
ally, he would have let the most useful somebody 
that ever breathed go hang on such an occasion ; 
but, no doubt, he was wrong. 

* A week later the Bostonian invited him to 
supper. His usual evening meal was eaten about 
seven-thirty and, when he could manage it, was 
hot and plentiful. He expected something cold, 
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served at eight-thirty. The hour's difiference had 
provided him with a raging appetite, which he 
fondly anticipated would be wreaked on the Bos- 
tonian. It was a Saturday night. There was 
another guest, likewise from Boston, and a favour- 
ite pupil of William James, the psychologist Now 
William James was one of Davenant's heroes, and, 
to meet a pupil of his, he would have gone any 
distance. For the first hour he forgot his hunger. 
Then supper was served It consisted of a Welsh 
rabbit apiece, cooked on the table in a cha&ng- 
dish, and a tray of salt almonds. The Bostonian 
notion of supper, it appeared, was diflferent from 
the English one. In England supper was a square 
meal, eaten cold instead of hot. Davenant looked 
at the clock. If he escaped before midnight he 
could get something substantial at a public-house. 
He resolved to leave before midnight. 

'The pupil of William James was tremend- 
ously interesting, and it is, besides, notorious, that 
a starving man suffers as much from loss of will- 
power as from lack of nourishment. The hours 
succeeded one another, and Davenant, dazed and 
giddy, lingered on. He was ravenous, he was 
occasionally engrossed, but it was as much as he 
could do to keep his wits about him. When the 
pupil of William James rose to go, Davenant 
plucked up sufficient energy to follow his example. 
It was long past midnight. Outside, he explained 
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his plight to the sympathetic psychologist. Then 
they both roared about it, each simultaneously re- 
caUing a scene from a play greatly in vogue just 
then, in which the hero, after a long and arduous 
day, journeys several miles to take supper with 
an aged general, and, arriving famished, discovers 
his host to be — a vegetarian ! An enormous bowl 
of salad is all the provender that is provided, and 
the hero, rising disgusted from his chair, inquires 
of the general whether he has mistaken him for — 
a rabbit ! This scene, familiar to both our sufferers, 
arose as they faced one another in the empty 
street The psychologist decided that, perhaps, 
something could be found at his hotel They 
journeyed thither, and, after creating some con- 
fusion and disturbance, were rewarded with the 
remains of a leg of mutton. Davenant spent a 
sleepless night digesting them. Next time he 
supped with the Bostonians, he ate a hearty meal 
before knocking at their door. 

* Gradually the trio grew quite intimate. When 
Davenant wrote a story he was proud of, he would 
bring it round with him, and the Bostonian would 
sit in judgment. Why Davenant respected his 
opinion is past telling, for a more dessicated 
creature never existed He had the rules of the 
short story, as Be had the rules of the drama, by 
heart, and neither life nor experience could mellow 
them. Davenant and he quarrelled vigorously till 
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both were hoarse, neither convincing the other; 
and the Bostonienne listened, and looked admir- 
ingly from combatant to combatant. These per- 
petual rows made the evenings go with uncommon 
briskness. The Bostonienne felt that here was Art, 
the source, the fountain-head of it ; the Bostonian 
had all the pleasures and privileges of the judg- 
ment seat; Davenant discussed his work and 
dashed himself against a mind of unparalleled 
and oaken woodenness. 

'There were other visitors besides himself. 
The Bostonian's father and sisters arrived in the 
summer and spent a month in London. The 
father was a gem, and Davenant loved him with a 
great love and an enduring. He was a builder and 
had made money; he was red of face and direct 
of speech ; he said awful things as they occurred 
to him. Davenant's heart grew merry at the sight 
of him, and he was similarly affected by Davenant. 
" You ought to have been a comic actor," he said, 
five minutes after they had been introduced, 
" you're that funny ! " Two Bostonian daughters, 
a Bostonian daughter-in-law, and a Bostonian son, 
seemed to weigh heavily upon the old gentleman. 
When Davenant appeared he showed an unmis- 
takable relief. The two went out together, and 
sought for bars where they sold cocktails. On 
fine afternoons they escaped to Hyde Park and 
remarked upon their neighbours. "My girls tell 
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me that you've another long piece in the paper," 
said the old gentleman, alluding to the Bostonian 
quarterly, which had reached them that morning 
and to which they were regular subscribers. 

* " My girls," stood midway between their father 
and the Bostonian. Unburdened by the desire to 
achieve greatness as a dramatic critic, they had 
contented themselves with a culture derived from 
novels and the periodical literature of their circle. 
The younger girl was, indeed, skittish and some- 
thing of a giggler ; she was brilliantly good-look- 
ing in a stereotyped, impersonal kind of a way, and 
she had prepared herself for Europe by mastering 
a number of retorts and repartees calculated to 
cover the ignorant native with ridicule and con- 
fusion. She waited for him; she sat erect and 
conscious, like a champs^e bottle ready for the 
butler. Davenant had uncorked her more than 
once : — 

* Yes, they lived in wigwams and clothed them- 
selves in buffalo-robes ; they said" Waal, stranger " 
to chance acquaintances, and " You bet " as a grace 
before and after every conversation; they rode 
mustangs and hunted the wild grizzly in the 
streets of Boston; she herself carried a bowie- 
knife, and her dance-partners were invariably Red 
Indians or cow-boys ; the prairie grew outside their 
door, and it was gay with trappers, buck- jumpers, 
and Mormon elders ; she had a lynching-party in 
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their drawing-room every Sunday, and when she 
snapped a six-shooter she snapped to kill ; rattle- 
snakes abounded in her back-garden, and possum 
soup and pemmican were served hot every morn- 
ing with her breakfast . . . She was a 
sprightly maid. 

* But the worst of it was that Davenant had 
said nothing to provoke all this sarcasm. Still, 
he reflected later, the poor girl having prepared it 
all so carefuQy beforehand, must let it loose on 
somebody. And, the anticipated idiots failing her, 
where could she find a more willing victim than 
himself? No sooner did he venture a question 
about America than off she rattled like one of her 
own snakes. 

*The elder sister was a stouter and less bril- 
liant person. Davenant imagined that it was she 
who put the curb on the old gentleman. Cer- 
tainly, he had a very wholesome fear of her. So 
had the young wife; but, it was noticeable on 
occasion that the young wife, far from succumbing, 
had secretly determined to make a very good fight 
of it Often she stood up to the elder sister and 
drove her to the ropes. The Bostonian had be- 
come the centre of a storm, his home a storm- 
centre. He acted as a peacemaker, or else re- 
tired to write one of the letters he was sending 
home from London. He would write all day upon 
a single paragraph. When the family left, 
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Davenant was sorry. He would gladly have 
adopted the old gentleman. 

* Almost detached from the excitements, the 
intercourses, the eager to-do, of the busy city in 
which they were encamped, the two Bostonians 
led a peaceful and distinguished life. Davenant 
was their most frequent visitor; and, after him, 
came Proctor ; and, after Proctor, Sherwin Beck. 
Proctor, an American, was from some state where 
they spoke with a peculiarly harsh and inelastic 
accent ; Sherwin Beck, also an American, was from 
the south, and, consequently, more musical. 
Proctor had published a tiny book of common- 
place verses at his own expense, and, how he 
managed to exist in London, was a mystery. He 
had come with a letter of introduction to the Bos- 
tonian, and, afterwards, he had introduced Sherwin 
Beck who scorned him. Through Proctor and 
Proctor's poems Davenant gradually divined the 
infinite pathos of the West. Here was this seem- 
ingly ridiculous poet wasting his youth and scanty 
earnings in an impossible eflFort. Proctor would 
never write anything worth reading; and yet, 
literature would draw him and skin him and leave 
him broken on the rocks — and he would never 
know the why or the wherefore of his failure. 
" He thinks that it's merely a matter of rhyming 
and that you needn't say anything in particular," 
sneered Sherwin Beck. "Well, that's the first step," 
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said Davenant "He'll never take a second," re- 
torted Beck ; and, unfortunately for Proctor, Beck 
was right. 

'The situation was pathetic, and Davenant 
could find no remedy. Behind this preposterous 
yet dogged poet, Davenant saw, as in a vision, 
the inarticulate expanses from which he was sprung 
— hundreds and hundreds of Proctors trying to find 
a voice. And this one, more cours^eous than the 
rest and more obstinately moved, had taken his 
life in his hands, resolved to stake it on an im- 
possible idea. He had the will, the industry, the 
gift of admiration, and nerves that thrilled under 
the master-voices. There must be thousands like 
him behind, whose force and glamour had gone 
from them in the harsh fight with nature, in their 
giant struggle with a new and untamed soil They 
had laid down their strength, they had sacrificed 
their wonder and their mystery, they had re- 
nounced the soft places of the earth, so that those 
who came after could live in ease ; could follow 
art and beauty, commerce and industry, the trades, 
professions, and adornments that come with re- 
pose and the order built upon the vanguard genera- 
tions that have fallen. Proctor stood between the 
two. Neither pioneer nor inheritor, he was a 
groping Esau who had wakened to the call of the 
arts — a pioneer in these; and, lured, by the most 
difficult, he was attempting to strike notes that his 
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hard-pressed forbears had perforce cast from them, 
that their pitiless labours had lost to him ; that a 
new generation would recover, and, maybe, shape 
again; revealing to the world a strange and 
poignant genius, full of the wastrel and unuttered 
longings, the vague and mutilated dreams, that 
had mocked a silent and heroic ancestry. . . . 
And till these came — this new generation that 
should know the mettle of its fathers — Proctor, 
and the likes of Proctor, would carry on a hope- 
less warfare with the arts. 

* When the Bostonian's baby was born. Proctor 
had disappeared, submerged for a while, in the 
great city. Davenant welcomed it, Sherwin Beck 
welcomed it ; but Sherwin Beck was out of favour 
and not allowed to approach. Sherwin Beck had 
shocked the Bostonians. What he had done, 
Davenant never discovered; when his name was 
mentioned the Bostonians lowered their voices, 
dropped, as it were, a silent tear, and passed on to 
a further and less distressful topic. Sherwin Beck 
had discontinued his visits, and, when once 
Davenant ran against him in a Fleet Street eating- 
house, the persuasive Southerner borrowed five 
shillings, and then let the Bostonians have it for 
as long as Davenant would listen. They were 
narrow and self-opiniated Puritans, said Sherwin 
Beck, and hang their hospitality! They thought 
he would contaminate their precious baby! He 
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bad known life when the Bostonian was a bigoted 
Sunday scholar; the fellow bad no entrails — and 
more to the same eflfect . . . Thus it hap- 
pened that Davenant was allowed to admire the 
Bostonian baby with no interference either from 
Proctor or Sherwin Beck. 

* When it was six weeks old the Bostonian was 
called home on business. He sailed for America, 
leaving his wife and child to the care of a maid- 
servant; and tlieir only visitor was Davenant. 
This was largely the fault of the Bostonienne. 
She had been terribly homesick the first year, 
and the thought of making new and unfamiUar ac- 
quaintances had filled her with an almost morbid 
terror. The Bostonian could go out to dinner 
and to places where he might find advancement ; 
but the Bostonienne stayed indoors and pined 
for her native airs. An occasional friend of the 
Bostonian was asked to the house; but his wife 
had turned a sorrowful back upon society. Ap- 
parently she dreaded its feipales ; possibly owing 
to her painful experience of the Bostonian's elder 
sister. When her husband drove away, she and 
the baby were left alone in the world with 
Davenant, the maidservant, a monthly nurse who 
had departed, and a doctor whose visits had 
ceased. 

' Three days after the Bostonian had left, the 
child sickened. On the fourth day it died. Dave- 
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nant was floored ; then be picked himself up and 
rose to the occasion. He comforted the stricken 
wife; he bullied the weeping maidservant, who 
was weeping far too much and far too often. He 
made the Bostonienne hand him out her husband's 
correspondence. He would go and summon the 
friends at whose house the Bostonian had dined 
and sought advancement. He stumped round 
London armed with their names and addresses. 

* These people were marvellously good to him. 
He found himself in the drawing-room of a blue- 
stocking who ran a salon which the Bostonian 
had frequented The lady received him with 
astonishment, heard his story, and at once hurried 
off to the poor Bostonienne. "Why are we 
Christians ? " she asked of the delighted Dave- 
nant. He left her and sought the house of a 
magazine editor owning a peculiarly trampled, 
suppressed, and generally mismanaged wife. The 
editor was from home ; but the wife — a childless 
woman herself — ^picked up her skirts, and, figura- 
tively shouting defiance, drove off to the rescue 
in the nearest hansom. His next intrusion was 
on the door-bell of a dramatic critic. Here there 
were no womenfolk worth mentioning; and the 
critic, after hearing him with attention, forced him 
to take a drink. He escaped to an address where 
everybody was in the country, and, after that, he 
reached the family of a black-and-white artist^ 
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a Scottish household, conducted by a dainty yet 
energetic little woman, who, in shape and man- 
ner, resembled an alert and very exclusive bird. 
The conversation was conducted in pecks. Dave- 
nant, balancing himself skilfully on his crutches, 
occupied the centre of the room and gave the 
alarm, without being able to discover whether he 
had won a new ally or whether he was wasting 
himself upon an aviary. ' Next day, however, he 
discovered the Scottish lady in command and the 
Bostonienne obeying her like a child. The blue- 
stocking quaked before her, the trampled wife 
was her chief counsellor, the maidservant was 
forced to weep in the back-kitchen and in the 
back-kitchen only. It was the Scottish lady who 
sent Davenant to warn Dr. Macrae, the Presby- 
terian minister. 

* Davenant conducted that whole funeral. He 
was there when they put the tiny corpse into the 
cofiin he had ordered; it was he who led the 
sobbing mother away from that innocent waxen 
body. He sat up with her and commanded her 
to rest ; he was tender ; he was strong ; at times 

, he was even stronger than the Scottish lady her- 
self. 

* Other women had joined the three that Dave- 
nant had gathered. The editor's wife had brot^ht 
a married sister, the bluestocking had brought a 
lady novelist, the minister's wife had come as 
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well Between them they helped the young 
American over her first grief; and, when she 
smiled again, England seemed new to her and 
full of tried and generous friends. 

' But the editor's trampled wife she loved best 
of all ; a good woman, if ever there was one, and 
full of gentle deeds and words. She drove back 
with the Bostonienne after the funeral and stayed 
the night ; next day she made her fill a hand-bag 
and pack a trunk: "You are going to live with 
me, dear, till your husband returns," she said; 
and there was no resisting her. . . . When 
the cynical editor came home that evening he 
was for being more cynical than ever; but, to- 
day, it was his wife who did the trampling, and 
she trampled so hard that he could hardly believe 
that it was the same meek woman. She trampled 
on him far more violently than he had ever 
trampled on her. . . . "Our guest is going 
to stay as long as I wish ; and you — you are going 
to behave yourself," said the editor's wife. The 
editor slunk oflF to his dressing-room. "By Jove, 
you've got a temper, Violet," he said, m parting ; 
" I never knew you would jump on me like that ! " 
. . . . He came down to dinner and was in- 
troduced ; he made himself particularly agreeable ; 
he added his own prayers to those of his wife: 
"Yes, we must look after you till your husband 
returns," he insisted . . . Every now and 
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again he found himself eye to eye with the re- 
volted creature who had talked to him so pointedly 
upstairs: "By Geoi^e, how handsome Violet is 
to-night ! " he murmured ; and, indeed, the last 
few days the time of exaltation and spiritual joy, 
the realisation and the tears, through which that 
tender woman had passed, had put a fine light in 
her face, a glow into her voice, that took him by 
surprise. She had found her own lost child again 
at Davenant's summons, in the strange household 
to which he had led her ; and, she had come home 
from this wonderful visit, beautiful with maternity, 
with all the lovely hopes that once had trembled 
in her heart ... "By George, how hand- 
some Violet is to-night ! " the editor repeated. 
" She shall have her way," he said. But then, the 
Bostonienne too was remarkably good looking. 

' Davenant acted as caretaker till the Bostonian 
returned; and, when the little family came back 
to him, he felt that he had made a conquest ex- 
ceeding his deserts. The Bostonian put aside his 
Bostonian scruples and behaved as a human 
being ; the Bostonienne was all kindness and gave 
him a real supper. He felt that he could forgive 
them everytiiing now; even those terrible hours 
of torture during which he and the psychologist 
had starved; even the torments occasioned by 
that undigested leg of mutton. And, the pleasant- 
est thing of all, was that the Bostonian seemed 
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likely to remain human. Suffering and the direct 
evidence of life and death had softened his 
woodenness ; and he could understand Davenant 
quite well now, without the need of windy ex- 
planation, naturally, as brother and brother. 
When he and the Bostonienne were summoned 
back to America, Davenant was not surprised to 
learn that the Bostonian has been recalled as a 
fit person to curb and otherwise regulate the 
youthful excesses of the West; and, what was 
more fateful still — to achieve greatness as a 
dramatic critic* 



B 



CHAPTER III. 

SUFFOLK: THE STORY OF MARGARET NOYES. 

'More?' said Preston, when he had concluded 
this story of the Bostonians. 

' More,' said my mother. 

And more it was. 



I. 

'Suffolk,' continued Preston, 'was among 
other things, a polite fiction invented by Dave- 
nant with a view to eluding certain embarrassing 
if vivid situations created by his passion for 
America. No other county was so eloquent, none 
so convincing, none so inaccessible Therefore it 
was to Suffolk that Davenant invariably retired 
whenever the attentions of his American admirers 
became too acute for comfort ; and once in Suf- 
folk, there was no getting him away. To that 
useful if nebulous county he had betaken himself 
when Mrs. Carter Mayhew, of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, confessed to the eight pairs of corsets ; when 
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the protracted visitations of Homer Wellington 
St John, the celebrated negro orator and elocu- 
tionist, interfered too sadly with his duties ; when 
Kitty Harrison Sinclair, the youthful drawing- 
room sketch-artist — but why continue? Dave- 
nant had fled to Suffolk and escaped. 

'He had the likeness of Puck when he con- 
fessed to these adventures — and he could travel 
just as swiftly. Suffolk, on the map a large and 
level county painted a tender pink ; Suffolk, de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits and the herring in- 
dustry; whose coast-line is dotted with harmless 
seaside resorts and a profusion of golf-links, 
whose capital city is Ipswich on the Orwell ; Suf- 
folk, whose most Dionysian relaxation is the 
rumour of an Oyster Feast held at Colchester 
across the neighbouring border, had occurred to 
Davenant for no other reason than that it was 
Suffolk. What he saw in the name, why a geo- 
graphical expression in which he had never set 
foot, on whose sights and landmarks he could 
scarcely have survived the faintest cross-examina- 
tion, should have arisen to his lips, his pen, is 
a matter that defies inquiry. Still it was Suffolk 
that had arisen, and not Norfolk, nor Essex, nor, 
even, Bath; and Suffolk it had to be. "They 
call it 'Silly Suffolk,'" he commented, "and I 
fancy they are right. However, I am done with 
Suffolk," and he laughed ; laughed full of ridicu- 
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lous recollections, of provoking idiocies — till he 
came to Margaret Noyes. Here he did not laugh. 
He only smiled now. "I ought to have gone to 
Norfolk when she arrived ! ** he ruefully exclaimed. 



II. 

'Davenant had confessed to it at last; and, 
should the fair Margaret ever meet an echo of 
this story, she will know why her lover failed her, 
why the English are perfidious, and whether her 
American husband — ^provided she have one — ^be 
a worthy successor to the unexampled Davenant 

* Ah, those were marvellous days ! Davenant's 
crutches were light as air diuing the epoch of 
that reckless correspondence. Every week he 
wrote to her; every mail she wrote to him — a 
word, a hurried page, a dear fat letter. When 
they came in the morning, Davenant sat up in 
bed and read in vacancy. The world had dis- 
appeared. Instead, there had arisen the land of 
Margaret Noyes. When they came in the even- 
ing, he took off his boots and put on slippers, like 
a Mahommedan entering a mosque. If there was 
a fire, he stirred it ; if there was none, he snuggled 
into his overcoat ; if it was summer, he drew down 
the blinds and lit his lamp. He reclined in lodg- 
ing-house chairs and read the letters of Margaret 
Noyes. He found them with his shaving-water 
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behind the door; sometimes his landlady would 
bring them in with a meal. On Mondays and 
on Thursdays he looked out for them ; the post- 
man's knock could rouse him like a signal. His 
shaving-water grew cold as he read on, safe in 
his narrow bed again, and hstening to the voice 
of Margaret Noyes. The gravy round his meat 
congealed; he propped the large white sheets 
against a beer-bottle and let his dinner spoil 
Always he kissed the envelope, and then opened 
it carefully with a knife. Sometimes he kissed 
the places where she had touched it, arguing about 
them and arguing back till he was sure. 

' Now he had spoken of those days — they were 
the first and the last such he had known. They 
had been secret, from the hour of their inception ; 
secret through the appalling years that came after ; 
and secretly, had we not found each other, would 
he have carried them away with him. They were 
a dear possession. 

'Who was Margaret Noyes .'* A girl with 
abundant red hair — Davenant said it was red — a 
sensitive mouth, and freckles — Davenant said 
there were freckles. He had six photographs of 
her. An oval face, steadfast eyes, a slender neck, 
had Margaret Noyes. I did not read her letters. 

*She had come to him from Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He had written a story ; a Canadian paper 
had reprinted it from the English magazine in 
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which it first appeared ; thence it had crossed into 
the United States and haunted Margaret Noyesw 
Margaret was an occasional contributor to a local 
paper. She spoke her mind upon this story and 
sent the paragraph to Davenant in Ei^Iand — ^he 
and his magazine were acknowledged by both 
pirates. 

' Her brief note and the paragraph were the 
real thing. He had been understood by Margaret 
Noyes in Oakland, California. He thanked her 
courteously and with a question. Why should 
she understand — ^him? It seemed strange that 
a girl, evidently youi^ and sheltered, should fol- 
low the thoughts and diction of a creature like 
himself. He did not put this attitude into so 
many words, but, perhaps, he implied it, for she 
wrote again telling him a little about herself. 
Here was a spark that led to a great and passionate 
conflagration. Soon they began to sing a duet. 
By degrees Davenant learnt to know the thoughts 
of Margaret Noyes; little by little, he told her 
as much as he dared tell about himself. 

' She had imderstood him because she too, it 
appeared, was impotent and crippled ; was quiver- 
ing under a blow that had scarred her to the souL 
Her mother, whom she had loved, who had been 
her one dear friend, had died about the time of 
Davenant's story. The man in the story had been 
herself, she said ; Davenant had written it to her. 
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She called him her physician. He had brought 
smiles through her tears ; he had enabled her to 
face an agony that she had deemed unendurable, 
with courage, with a melody in her heart, and 
steadfast eyes. . . . Davenant learnt this bit 
by bit, and he was grateful ; touched at the same 
time, brimming with solemn pity. Over a death- 
bed the heart flies out, a new life is created. Thus 
had begun a friendship, rich and strange, deep 
with the innermost ; almost disembodied and in- 
corporeal, so pure had been its medium. 

* The months went by. Margaret was in Mon- 
terey, exploring a Californian Riviera ; in Florida, 
in Mexico, in the Yosemite Valley. She travelled 
to a dozen places ; and always came letters full of 
scents and sounds, the light, the colour, the vary- 
ing humanity whose home was fixed on that abun- 
dant soil. Davenant followed her on the map 
and wrote with exultation. A new note crept into 
his voice ; there was a new and confident ring in 
all his undertakings. Now her first photograph 
stood next his hand 

* This friendship had lasted for some eighteen 
months, when — and heaven alone knows how it 
happened ! — Davenant found her in his arms. On 
paper, be it said ; for she was still so many thous- 
and miles away. A word of his, a mood of hers, 
had fired the train; perhaps the way had long 
been , carefully prepared. One morning he woke 
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up and they were lovers. Retreat — ^he thought 
about retreat^ — but the temptation! Only this 
once, he prayed; only this once! The magic 
potion was in his veins ; the divine madness had 
seized on him. He closed his eyes, met her, 
answered her, yielded Imprudent? Yes, he 
knew it was imprudent 

*They had never spoken, never beheld one 
another. He was a begg^ar ; he was crippled and 
undone. Of his infirmities he had told her nothing 
— ^and now he could not speak. Least of all now ! 
. . . . Her he knew quite well. He guessed 
that she was well-to-do ; her portraits showed her 
fair, shapely, and free. . . . He was Uke the 
man in " Les Noyades," he told himself, to whom 
love had come with an amazing and undreamt of 
richness : — 

** Whatever a man of the sons of men 

Shall say to his heart of the lords above, 
They have shown man verily, once and again, 
Marvellous mercies and infinite love," 

he whispered . . . How could he refuse this 
gift? He! How could he refuse the love of 
Margaret Noyes! .... And so, from then 
onward, he was her lover; and his letters were 
like the song of birds in early morning ; like the 
compelling speeches of heroes, that hold a flushed 
and quivering world within their span. 

* His heart rode down the West wind, crying, 
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" I love you " ; she caught the words and tossed 
them back to him ; his garret was a palace ribbed 
with ivory and gold; his chair, a dual throne. 
They watched the stars together from his win- 
dow; they met at twiUght in green, scented 
woods; afar they heard the murmur of the sea; 
the moon was on the waves when they stole out 
The beauty of the earth possessed them, and they 
knelt before it. 

' A wooded country falling to the sea had come 
to him, he knew not whence. Out of her letters, 
perchance, and the crushed leaves and flowers that 
stained those closely written sheets — flowers that 
seemed half alive, leaves that built for him a 
forest and the changing year. Red autumn, burn- 
ing summer, golden spring, lay in her letters; 
sweeping the fog and rain of London, the massed 
impurity that hemmed him in — sweeping them all 
away. Like a submerged swimmer he rose into 
the light; into a very ecstasy of light. The 
world could do its worst with him ; beside his 
heart beat the soft heart of Margaret Noyes. 

* The end came all too swiftly : — " My cousin, 
the Mary Jameson who was here last winter, has 
taken a house in London for the season ; and, of 
course, she has invited me to come and stay with 
her, and, of course, I have accepted. The house 
is in Weymouth Street, Portland Place, and I shall 
arrive there early in May. If I arrive in the even- 
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ing you must come to breakfast next morning ; if 
I arrive in the morning you must come to luncheon. 
Dearest, I am terribly afraid" .... Dave- 
nant read no further ; the letter was from Mar- 
garet Noyes. 

' If she was " afraid," he was panic-stricken. 
He had known that some day or another she must 
appear and find him as he was, indigent, disabled, 
a threadbare dwarf who dragged a crippled body 
on two sticks ; yet he had always put that moment 
from him. He dare not face it And to antici- 
pate her disenchantment, to lay rude hands on her 
illusion, to declare himself a forger and a cheat, 
was more than all his courage. He had clung 
passionately to a sweet falsehood ; he loved her, 
that was his sole excuse. All he asked was to go 
on loving her, the ocean and a continent be- 
tween them, as before — to go on as before. Well 
he had known the human impossibility of that 
fond wish ; but he had shut his eyes to the folly 
of it, closed his ears to reason's warnings, lived 
entirely in a blind and stolen present, baffled his 
conscience with the onrush of an overwhelming 
joy. And now his time had come ; the term of 
his deception had reached its end. 

' Margaret's next message was sent from Liver^ 
pool and she awaited his answer at her London 
address. Davenant broke, wavered, broke — ^broke 
utterly. The thing was done and posted. He 
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had been called away "to Sufifolk" — ^a sudden 
duty had bidden him indefinitely "to Suffolk." 

'After that there were no more letters. He 
had dealt a death-blow at a pride that matched 
his own. 

* Margaret arrived in Weymouth Street. Dave- 
nant stood on the kerb and watched her. Dave- 
nant was there betimes next morning. Every 
day he made the journey. She passed him, and 
she never knew that it was he. Once her dress 
brushed by him as she passed. He opened a hand 
and touched it. The cripple who made that street 
his beat must have grown familiar to her ; a 
small, threadbare cripple, with wasted cheeks and 
brightly burning eyes. 

* At all hours he was there, following her and 
wondering what she did behind the doors she 
closed on him. He knew her room on the third 
floor ; often he had seen her face at the window ; 
often he watched the light go out up there. Some- 
times he saw her moving in the drawing-room 
below ; receiving guests ; wasting an idle moment 
before the dinner-gong resoimded. She drove; 
she had a horse ; there were mornings when she 
went out with a Baedeker. Sometimes he 
heard her voice as she went by ; a word, a phrase, 
would come to him, occasionally a whole sentence. 
She had said this and this, he told himself; she 
was lunching here, or shopping there. He tried 
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to reconstruct her whole environment ; he watched 
young men go in, or leave, and he was madly 
jealous. That whole summer he spent with her ; 
mothlike, abject, eating his heart out in the 
shadow of her; learning to know the tradesmen 
and the servants, the shops she dealt with, the 
livery-stable from which she hired her carriage ; 
learning to know the whole external onflow of her 
active life. What she thought inside, what was 
happening in her, the white flame of her life that 
burnt beyond the transitory and accidental wrap- 
pings that were open to him, he could not reach. 
In July she disappeared, leaving him in " Suffolk " ; 
the bitter and haimted refuge that his panic had 
mapped out for him ; the " Suffolk " of Margaret 
Noyes. 

* Time softens pain and makes the direst 
memory a sweet and blessed friend. The years 
covered this episode and healed the gaping wounds 
of it ; so that at last he looked back, knowing that 
he possessed the whole body and vision of his 
desire. All he had longed for was his own. The 
dream was in his heart, and contact, nor miscon- 
ception, mattered much. Her letters still were 
his ; the words she had written would reverberate 
and sustain him through a century of silence. 
" Why not the same with her ? " he asked himself. 
"Would not time give him back to her as it had 
given her back to him ; eternally, beyond the 
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reach of corruption, of satiety ?".... The 
rose would always linger on her cheek, the violet 
in her breath, the pity and the music in her voice. 
She would go down erect, unageing, through the 
treacherous years. Her hair would be always 
red, the dear freckles always on her face, her lips 
would tremble, full-fleshed, ripe, and scarlet, to 
eternity ; the light would never leave those stead- 
fast eyes. . . . Such she was at the last ; such 
she had been to him throughout a lengthy decade 
of lightly borne pain, of work ungrateful and un- 
recognised. He might not meet her, fold her in 
his arms, and make a home with her ; but he had 
loved her as he could, with an enduring and 
valiant fidelity.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

SUFFOLK: THE CORRUPTION OF MRS. CARTER 

MAYHEW. 

My mother was visibly affected 

So was Preston. 

So was I. 

There reigned a silence. 

' What about the lady with the eight pairs of 
corsets ? ' 

It was my mother who had dried our solemn 
eyes. 

Preston swept back to her — to this outrageous 
lady — to Suffolk, and the main thread of his narra- 
tive. 

My mother replenished his glass. 

I. 

' Suffolk, however,' he had continued, * was 

primarily due to Mrs. Carter Mayhew and Michael 

Angelo Buonarotti. The former had burst upon 

Davenant as a devoted convert to his views on 

the great Florentine. Spaciously printed and set 
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out. the leading feature in a leading Bostonian 
quarterly, Davenant's essay had found a way to 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew ; and, no less touched than 
edified, this lady had responded from Memphis, 
Tennessee, in a letter charged to the care of the 
said journal. . . . His article had been a reve- 
lation, wrote Mrs. Carter Mayhew ; and it might 
interest him to know that she had foimd it of the 
utmost value in the preparation of a similar paper 
which she was to read before the members of her 
club ; a woman's club in Memphis, Tennessee. . 
. . Davenant thanked her in all humility, and 
henceforth Mrs. Carter Mayhew was possessed of 
his address. The following winter she wrote to 
him from Florence. Again she referred to Buona- 
rotti and to Davenant's miraculous interpretation 
of that great man. But the burden of her song 
was in a postscript. The absent Carter Mayhew, 
she added, scorning delights and living laborious 
days in Memphis, Tennessee, was ever in her 
thoughts. To his industry, to his imselfishness, to 
his abundant sacrifices, she owed these months in 
Europe. She was neither careless nor ungrateful. 
She wished to return to him bearing some hand- 
some gift that would prove how many times her 
heart had reflected his distant image. A work 
of art would be a suitable offering. Would Dave- 
nant advise her? In a shop on the Via Ognis- 
santi were two marble copies of the David and 
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Moses of their friend Michael Angelo. Which 
would Davenant suggest, the David or the Moses ? 
* Davenant had scratched his head. Somehow, 
he knew those copies, a Ufeless and degenerate 
bait displayed by the wily Italian to capture the 
shekels of the innocent tourist. He had seen 
similar stuff in pawn-shops, or among the wares 
of dealers in the second-hand He pictured the 
David, soulless and afflicted about the knees ; the 
Moses, unprophetic and scamped, reduced, con- 
gested, in new marble that had the indecent trite- 
ness of freshly crystallised lump-sugar or frosted 
wax; and the superficial resemblance only aug- 
mented his disgust No, he would be outspoken ; 
the absent Carter Mayhew should not suffer from 
such company. . . "Madam," he wrote, "Italy 
is hardly the place wherein to buy a happy work 
of art, and the reproductions that are sold there 
have no value beyond the stone. They may please 
the uncritical traveller, fresh from immediate con- 
tact with the great originals they travesty; but 
even he will shortly find them out. They are the 
product of industry and not of inspiration. In 
your place, madam, I would look in at a studio 
or two, and cheer some rising sculptor with your 
patronage, with your appreciation; yet, for that 
purpose, Italy is dead. In Paris, or, perhaps, in 
London, some yoimg man may be found, some 
future master, who, for a modest sum, would part 
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with a small piece, original, his own, part of him- 
self and of his dreams. In Paris you could no 
doubt find such a one ; in London, if you prefer 
it, I am willing to help you in your search." 

' Davenant posted this letter, and Mrs. Carter 
Mayhew was delighted. Nothing, it appeared 
would please her better than a delicious round of 
visits to rising sculptors; and, if Davenant bore 
her company, the thing was perfect She thanked 
him for his advice; she endorsed the sentiments 
that accompanied it; she bade him prepare the 
way for her. In the springf she would be in London. 

* Davenant, thus armed, now went the round 
of the exhibitions a new man. For several months 
he regarded himself as an individual having im- 
portant business with the masters of the future. 
They seemed pretty scarce, these masters; but, 
still, he hoped for at least one. He dwelt on him ; 
he conjured up his image. Young and neglected, 
maybe, was this master; grizzled and dauntless, 
possibly; heroic and unfortunate; some sorrow- 
ful, obscure, yet giant soul, to whom he would 
bring the light of Mrs. Carter Mayhew. Till the 
Academy opened he was occupied in a vain quest 
There he saw a Wingless Victory by Blades, a 
Mounted Knight by Larking, that filled his eye. 
Neither man was famous. He wrote to each and 
explained the office that he occupied. An Ameri- 
can lady was in search of a work of art ; could 

F 
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he, when she arrived, conduct her to their studios ? 
Blades invited him to lunch, Larking to tea ; both 
had comfortable homes ; a young wife welcomed 
him at Blades's, an equally charming sister at 
Larking's. He spent two delightful afternoons, 
and came away more than ever confident that be- 
tween these two champions lay the empire of the 
future. A week later, looking in at the New 
English Art Club, he discovered Clery — " A Dan- 
cer," in bronze ; pure, Greek, Tanagran in its 
joyous motion, its rhythmic draperies swayed by 
the musical limbs. He wrote to Clery and was 
asked to supper; Mrs. Clery and a friend were 
there as well. His hostess reminded him subtly 
of the wonderful Dancer. On the way home, he 
enlarged his list of champions to three. He had 
been more fortunate than he had ever anticipated. 
The men were there ; and, what he had spent in 
finding them, he had taken out in meals. This 
quest, moreover, had varied his usual dull, grey 
round with many exquisite excitements. Now 
all was ready, and Mrs. Carter Mayhew could 
appear whenever she pleased Davenant, Lark- 
ing, Blades, and Clery were all prepared for her 
and waiting. 

' In the merry month of June she sent word 
to him from the Grafton, a hotel permitted only 
to the most opulent. "Heavens," thought Dave- 
nant, "she might buy all three; the Wingless 
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Victory of Blades, the Mounted Knight of Lark- 
ing, the Dancer of Clery ! " He put on a clean 
collar and set out for the Grafton as soon as he 
had dined. "A husband so generous deserved 
them," he exclaimed, drawn up on his crutches 
before that imposing exterior. He entered 
valiantly and sent in word to Mrs. Carter Mayhew. 
He took a stuffed seat in the vestibule and waited. 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew did not keep him long ; she 
descended in the lift, almost at his feet. She 
looked round with a note of inquiry in her dark 
eyes. Davenant had time to seize on her. 
Robust and dazzling in a Parisian gown, a deter- 
mined looking woman of large proportions, inimi- 
tably clothed, such was his first impression of Mrs. 
Carter Mayhew. He raised himself on his 
crutches. The page-boy who had acted as mes- 
senger shouted his name. There could be no mis- 
take ; it was really she. Mrs. Carter Mayhew 
hesitated, then came forward. She had two stalls 
for the Empire, she explained; would Davenant 
be her escort? Her son was to have taken her, 
but he could go to bed. Davenant gathered from 
her manner that she was speaking of a little boy 
of twelve. The mother was well into the thirties. 
* Davenant had consented. Mrs. Mayhew's 
cloak was already round her shoulders. He ad- 
mired it while the porter called a cab. She had 
come on from Paris that same morning. Her 
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energy was wonderful; she had taken Europe 
and its sights in so many gulps. The porter 
assisted Davenant, and they were off. Mrs. Carter 
Mayhew handed him the tickets. It was a change 
from Camberwell Green where he resided. 

'Davenant sat in the stalls oblivious to the 
masters of the future. The performance, the 
lights, the women, the woman at his side, the 
whole dazzling inconsequence of this breathless 
transformation, had robbed him of purpose, even 
of coherence. He babbled wastefuUy and out of 
turn, like a child caught up by some tremendous 
game of make-believe and keeping bed-time and 
the nursery at fair arm's length. The people 
of an aroused fancy overtook him. To uphold 
the metaphor already instanced, he ran from 
policemen, scolded an imaginary baby at great 
length, upset the perambulator and righted it, 
announced himself as butcher, baker, and milk- 
man, and was eaten by a dog. Then he recol- 
lected that Mrs. Carter Mayhew must have ex- 
pected somebody more polished. He examined 
her again attentively; he examined himself. He 
was seated beside an elegant if stoutish woman 
in the most exclusive part of that palatial house. 
When she spoke to him of Paris, he hinted at the 
beauty of her clothes. They had all come from 
Paris and the subject drew her ; Mr. Carter May- 
hew had turned a lucky corner in cotton, and had 
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been overwhelmingly generous of late. This led 
them to the work of art ; but the performance was 
more engrossing. There was a ballet, there were 
acrobats, and some not too amusing songs. Mrs. 
Carter Mayhew could stand it all and more. She 
had the ferocious energy of a boy in a circus, the 
unbridled appetite of the same boy doing his round 
of Christmas entertainments. Next week she was 
going back to Memphis, Tennessee ; and Dave- 
nant divined that there Empires were scarce, 
Graftons imknown, and Europe a far-off mirage. 
At odd intervals they discussed the work of art, 
and it was arranged that Davenant should call 
for her next morning after lunch and take her 
roimd the studios. With that the matter was dis- 
missed. It had, indeed, been an effort to get so 
much into focus; and, as for the absent Carter 
Mayhew, not a tear was shed over that pattern 
of husbands. Had his lady changed in the six 
months that had passed since her effusion } Had 
Europe been too much for her? Occasionally 
she wore the distracted air of Royalties and other 
high-born personages ; who see so much of mat- 
ters that are no concern of theirs that they are 
unable to concentrate a fixed attention on any 
one object for any length of time. ... So 
these two sat in the stalls, Davenant lost in fugi- 
tive alarums and excursions, and Mrs. Carter May- 
hew filled with Europe. 
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* The curtain descended and Davenant ordered 
a cab back to the hotel. The Mayhew boy was 
waiting for them in the vestibule. He had not 
gone to bed ; indeed, he was slightly flushed and 
rampant, as one who has been seeing the world 
upon his own account. He would tell nobody 
where he had been. A ponderous lad, with 
pimples heralding incipient whiskers — and Dave- 
nant had gathered that he was a boy in knickers 
and a cap! 

' The evening's outlay amounted to a florin 
spent in cabs and sixpence for a programme. 
Davenant sighed as he stumped home. He might 
have taken a tram, but he denied himself the 
luxury. The night's expenditure had swallowed 
the day's earnings. Well, it was worth it, and 
his thoughts could keep him company. He had 
enough to ponder over on the road ; the warmth 
and splendour of the big hotel; the light and 
colour of the house of entertainment ; and, lastly, 
this strange, wandering daughter of Memphis, who 
worshipped Buonarotti and was so eager to re- 
ward a generous husband with an authentic work 
of art. 

'Tired as he was when he reached home, he 
still found strength to write and post three mes- 
sages directed to the masters of the future. He 
and his American client would visit their studios 
at some time during the following afternoon. 
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IL 

*The next morning Davenant approached his 
breakfast tray in much the same spirit as a spend- 
thrift might fingei* his correspondence. Instead 
of bills and dunning letters he anticipated the 
appearance of that fortnightly goad, his "book." 
And sure enough the " book " was in its place. He 
had gathered as much from the landlady's per- 
fidious greeting. It was she who called it his 
" book " ; yet there was precious Uttle of literature 
about it ! Every other Tuesday it was served up 
with his breakfast; and, till it was paid and re- 
ceipted and taken downstairs again, Davenant 
knew little rest He might dream visions; he 
might even set them to paper; he might be tilt- 
ing at some desperate piece of hack-work — all 
had to yield before the claims of that omnipotent 
"book"! It goaded him as the gadfly goaded 
lo. He would count the money in his trousers- 
pocket and pay up; or else he would take his 
crutches and go out and beard a close-fisted uni- 
verse. The "book" had driven him abjectly to 
embarrassed editors, with books, aye, taller books 
than any cast by landladies, to settle' on their own 
accoimt; to all the possible and impossible 
brothers of that tribe from which he drew a hard- 
earned sustenance. They had been " out " and he 
had sat on chilly staircases awaiting their return ; 
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he had sat down for hours, determined to waylay 
them. Either they must come in or else go forth. 
In luncheon intervals he had found an oppor- 
tunity; when the beleaguered garrison must 
choose between starvation, or a sally into the 
open, or, mayhap, a dinner-tray fetched from an 
adjacent tavern. Sometimes he took cover be- 
hind the tray-ibearer and entered unannounced 
But this was the climax of his strategy. He had 
been referred to evasive cashiers; often young 
ladies whose smile could have brought on the 
Millennium, a universal disarmament; so sweet it 
was, so fraught with patience and with hope. At 
any rate, it had disarmed Davenant. On one 
Rabelaisian occasion, however, he had informed 
an oft-perjured assistant that he would " either 
have his money or kiss the cashier"; and the 
threat — it had sent a roar roimd a despairing 
office — ^had won him his cheque. Often such 
vouchers were returned by the tradesmen who 
negotiated them, inscribed " no assets " — a twofold 
injury, a scabrous predicament. He was a re- 
pository of broken promises; and "to-morrow" 
was a day ringed round by eternity and the risen 
dead. But, occasionally, he had cash in hand, 
and this morning he possessed a sovereign and 
some coppers. 

' The sovereign, so the " book " instructed him, 
was obviously his landlady's; the coppers were 
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his own. There would be some change out of 
the sovereign, enough to cover his weekly need 
of postage-stamps. He thought of Mrs. Carter 
Mayhew and their approaching excursion. Could 
he call on her with no other resources than a suit 
of clothing? Impossible! He would be careful, 
he would spend nothing that could be saved; 
this was an altogether exceptional occasion, the 
first, perhaps the last, such in his life. The land- 
lady must wait a day or two. She had already 
waited several times before. Davenant recalled 
those unholy lapses and the disgrace of them. 
They had lasted years, it seemed, instead of 
weeks, and were full of endless trampings under 
a hot sun. How hard the stones were and how 
pitiless the sun, how tired his body ; yet they were 
merciful compared with his own self. The land- 
lady had not been too pronouncedly his enemy; 
and still, how he had quaked at the mere sound 
of her ! Other landladies had been more strident 
than this one; a dejected creature, overborne by 
the futility of hfe, her many burdens, and feeble 
at arithmetic. He tasted over again thfe bitterness 
of those unending weeks; the shattering loss of 
self-esteem that had pursued him, the hard days 
in the street, the reluctant meals, each mouthful a 
debt, ashes on his tongue, a new liability, eaten 
under protest, paid for with his blood. The 
recollection made him shudder; he wondered 
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why man stiU made a fetich of Bohemia. On 
second thoughts the recollection made him laugh. 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew was only going to buy a 
work of art, to visit the studios of Blades, of 
Larking, and of Clery. Why this dismay ? What 
mortal expenditure lay in that? None at all for 
him. He fell back on last night and their visit 
to the Empire, the cab-fares he had paid, the 
sixpence for the programme, his long tramp back 
to Camberwell beside the tram-lines. . . . 
When he left the house, the " book " was still un- 
paid. 

' Faithful to his programme of economy, of 
thrift, of minute care, he had decided to walk 
again. It was, moreover, an entirely beautiful 
forenoon, the sky cloudless, the sunlit streets 
touched by a faint breeze. The glory of June 
had penetrated even to the heart of the dim 
street wherein he dwelt. Gaily he sauntered out ; 
smiling at the children whose games monopolised 
the pavement ; wondering at the lethargy of the 
loafers who drooped against public-house walls ; 
stopping for an occasional rest in one or another 
of the green places that rose like oases upon his 
way. He ate his luncheon in a ham and beef 
shop on the Westminster Bridge Road, and mel- 
lowed it with a glass of stout obtained across the 
counter of a neighbouring tavern. He stumped 
over the bridge, and smiled at the smiling river. 
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London was beautiful in June; lovely as a bride, 
in reaches such as this. Whitehall continued the 
promise. He mounted to the portico of the 
National Gallery and looked back. A wonderful 
vista lay before him, gay and radiant in its veil 
of gold. Rome must be like that, he thought, or 
Paris, or Buda-Pesth; all the meridional cities 
whose faces he had never seen. The people who 
passed had covered themselves with gold as well. 
Here they were more fittingly dressed than across 
the water ; resplendent some in shining carriages ; 
fairylike others in flower-coloured frocks. Lon- 
don in June! Hey, it was good to be alive! A 
ragged beggar-man dragged by. Ah, the pity of 
it! 

* He stayed up here till it was time to be mov- 
ing. He found the big hotel and waited again 
on the stuffed seat in the vestibule; and again 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew descended in the lift, almost 
at his feet. She was more Parisian to-day than 
ever. The sunshine had called out one of her 
choicest gowns ; a hat that must have cost a milli- 
ner's ransom, and shoes that shone like glass. 
With this refulgent being was Davenant to issue 
forth. 

' Their first call, so ran his programme, was to 
be on Blades, across the Park. The studio lay 
in Linden Gardens, Bayswater; not much of a 
walk, if you kept to the Park, but distant by road 
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Davenant had reckoned it all out beforehand, and 
had intended to propose the walk. His courage, 
however, failed him as he gathered in the scope of 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew's preparations. Vaguely he 
realised that so much finery was not meant for 
exercise. The porter whistled up a hansom 
and Davenant let him whistle. It was or* 
dained. 

* The day, the stmlight, the gay streets, affected 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew Uke wine. She was full of 
questions as they turned into Park Lane. Who 
lived there, and who lived there ? she asked. Dave- 
nant did not know, except for a house or two im- 
possible to overlook. About these she questioned 
him as though he were an habituL But the 
people, the insolent, high-bred people, who walked, 
who drove, who passed, or who were overtaken, 
they interested her most of all. Davenant felt that 
she would have given the world to go a-driving, 
a-walking, a-visiting with them. Nor could he 
blame her. They fascinated him as well. That 
Davenant could not say who they all were afflicted 
her. Again he became conscious of a terrible 
and boundless energy, of an insatiable appetite for 
the surface and the noise of things, compelling 
and urging its claims beneath the suave refinement 
of that sympathetic exterior, beneath the flowing 
repose, the subtle and studied elegance of those 
luxurious flouncings and adornments. He won- 
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dered to what uses she would put them in 
Memphis, Temiessee ; how they would adorn that 
background. And then he conjured up her pas- 
sion for Buonarotti, her gratitude to the far, per- 
spiring husband, the unknown recipient of the 
gift that they were going to choose, the original 
instigator and parent of their drive, of this in- 
formal quest 

* Once Mrs. Carter Mayhew had lunged for- 
ward. Was not that Sir George Goslett } she had 
asked. Davenant did not know. She had made 
Sir George's acquaintance at an hotel in Venice 
and he had asked her to send him word when 
she arrived in London. She would do so to- 
morrow. She saw Sir George and Lady Goslett 
three times between the Grafton and Bayswater ; 
and each time they were a different couple — to 
Davenant. 

* Blades answered his own door-bell, a boyish 
looking little man, clean-shaven, and so perfectly 
proportioned that his youthfulness remained posi- 
tively aggressive. Knee-breeches, explained by 
a bicycle in the passage, and a cotton garment 
that, possibly, concealed an Eton jacket, favoured 
this delusion ; so much so, that it was difficult to 
beheve that here stood the identical Blades whose 
Wingless Victory had burst upon Davenant after 
months of fruitless seeking among images that 
were either immature or wildly overripe. 
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* Mrs. Carter Mayhew had descended The cab 
could wait for them. Blades did the honours and 
Davenant officiated as Chorus. Mrs. Carter 
Mayhew turned out everything and avoided the 
dust. She was dehghted She ^examined jrfioto- 
graphs of the Wingless Victory and the clay 
original ; the fountain Blades was at work on for 
Chiswick Park ; the fire-place he had designed for 
Saltwood Castle; the panels that stood in the 
corner, face to the wall; the memorial relief, a 
tribute to the late Lieutenant Boyle ; the shield 
for the AflBiliated Rifle Clubs ; the bust of Queen 
Victoria, commissioned by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Stratton-on-Trent ; the font for Highgate 
Oratory ; and the figure of Charity, presented by a 
Body of Subscribers to the Commercial Travellers' 
Orphanage. Nothing escaped her. She found 
the battered originals of his Wave and Sea Urchins. 
His Atalanta delighted her, his Silenus shocked 
her, his Geisha was quaint, his Antigone solemn, 
his Psyche cunning, his Socrates uncomfortable. 
She admired, she lavished praises or dismay, she 
left no piece unturned, she peeped into the model's 
dressing room ; and, meanwhile, the cab was wait- 
ing. I 

'A delicious hour had passed before she j 

thanked Blades for his courtesy and led the way | 

into the sunlit street. ! 

I 

' From Linden Gardens they descended on \ 
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Larking; through the Park and Kensington, to 
Chelsea. 

' Big, bearded, and abrupt, Larking was the 
very opposite of Blades. He moved awkwardly, 
and the presence of a lady — and, especially, such 
a lady — seemed, at first, to bewilder him. He did 
not know what to do with her. But presently, he 
warmed, he melted, he unbent; Davenant had 
drawn them to his horses and his armour. His 
Mounted Knight, it appeared, was one of several. 
He had a passion for heraldry, for arms, and 
armour; and horses he had studied with a 
lover's fondness. His Knights were all romantic, 
and not a few were busying themselves with 
errantry. He spoke about them, he displayed 
them, he showed himself a profound and uncon- 
scious sentimentalist; and then, as though Mrs. 
Carter Mayhew's eager attention had pressed a 
secret spring, he launched forth on their weapons, 
their chargers, and their perfervid occupations. 
He quoted from " Don Quixote " in the language 
of Cervantes, from "Amadis of Gaul," and the 
" Orlando Furioso." Mrs. Carter Mayhew was as 
enchanted as one of his own fabulous princesses. 
He stripped a heavily accoutred lay-figure, he 
showed them (over his collections; he appalled 
them with shields, gandados, gauntlets, vizors, 
breastplates, heaumes, palettes, and salades ; with 
cuisses, solerets, and shoes i la poUlaine; with 
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pauldrons, braconnieres, tassets, loin-guards, vam- 
plates, surtouts, and bassinets. He was enormous. 
When they came to a row of heavy folios, whose 
coloured plates deiMcted the devices, crests, and 
blazonry that had! decorated the armour whose 
detail had just been so carefully explained, Dave- 
nant stole out and dismissed the cab. If it waited 
much longer, even his sovereign could not save 
him. 

*He returned to find Mrs. Carter Mayhew in 
the same state of mind as before ; Ustening, ad- 
miring, and provoking new discourses Again, as 
they left, she thanked her entertainer ; but her 
personal and active interest in his creations seemed 
as remote as ever. 

* A new cab was easily obtained, and in it they 
drove to St. John's Wood, where dwelt the last of 
Davenant's sculptors; Clery, who had modelled 
the Tanagran " Dancer." 

' Clery was like his work, fine, subtle, and ex- 
quisitely graceful — a bom lady's man, an artist in 
life as well as in clay and metals. Strongly yet 
elegantly built, with the head and bearing of an 
aristocrat, the indolent vivacity of rank ; quietly yet 
fashionably dressed, delicate of hand, light of foot, 
he received his visitors without flourishes, and yet 
with an air. He made them comfortable; he 
ordered the servant to bring in tea. "Art can 
wait,'' he said, " there is far too much of it in this 
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world. To the true artist tea is infinitely more 
satisfying." 

' The pose suited him ; it went well with his 
little insolent moustache; it was inevitable with 
such a figure, in that unhurried atmosphere of 
crocus-yellow and white. He played with his 
single eye-glass; he brought out Russian cigar- 
ettes ; the tea-things were in old silver and biscuit 
porcelain. " I shall be ' out ' if anybody calls," he 
told the servant. It seemed as though he could not 
say or do most things without offering offence. 
His voice was persuasive, musical, soothing, and 
perfectly controlled. 

'Mrs. Carter Mayhew was astonished, fas- 
cinated, impressed Here was, evidently, the 
artist for her money: the artist as he should be, 
faultless in dress and person, dispensing exqui- 
sitely served tea behind a table of silver things 
and china in a charmingly appointed studio. She 
spread her Parisian skirts, she breathed content, 
appeasement; she spoke, she listened, and Clery 
led her on. Presently it was she alone who spoke, 
Clery confining himself to an occasional absurdity, 
an occasional question. Again Davenant stole 
out and dismissed the cab. 

*He paid up sorrowfully. Two-thirds of his 
sovereign had vanished. Perhaps, if Mrs. Carter 
Mayhew bought the Dancer, Clery would refund 
him His expenses. He asked for nothing more. 
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* But Clery, so far, had not come to the Dancer. 
Mrs. Carter Mayhew was telling him about Flor- 
ence, about Rome, and Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; 
about Memphis, Tennessee, and Shelbyville, where 
she had once resided ; about Sir George Goslett 
and the English architect whom she had met in 
Venice. Thence it was an easy step to Munich 
and Dresden and to Paris. She spoke of the 
Opera, the Rue de la Paix, Longchamps, and the 
Bois. Clery seemed at home wherever she led 
him. The noiseless manservant waited on them, 
the kettle bubbled' merrily on its polished tripod ; 
all was cosy, remote, distinguished, intimate; a 
wide and soothing anchorage after the unrest of 
perpetual journeys, the chance companionships, 
the travel-pinched faces, the ever-changing same- 
ness of hotels. The studio and its occupants 
seemed to belong to the place, to throw out roots 
that found their way to other roots, endlessly; 
linking Mrs. Carter Mayhew to an endless dispen- 
sation of tea ; to an unlimited vista of comfortable 
interiors, a boundless prairie bright with hospitali- 
ties ; with music, with dancing, with every choicely 
ordered manifestation of a settled and desirable 
society. Europe, so long an impenetrable jungle, 
inaccessible, yet full of strange people who closed 
their eyes to her, had suddenly opened and caught 
her in its round. Mrs. Carter Mayhew, hitherto as 
windblown as the down that reels from field to 
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field, could see the public road and herself going 
smoothly with the rest : with the unknown people 
who had passed her in their carriages, with the 
gentry whose palaces had raised mysterious walls 
in Mayfair and Park Lane ; even with Sir George 
and Lady Goslett. 

' From this enticing prospect she was recalled 
by our friend Davenant. He had heard enough and 
it was growing late. Clery and Mrs. Carter May- 
hew joined him as he exclaimed before an un- 
finished piece that recalled his first discovery, the 
Dancer. While Mri^ Carter Mayhew was ex- 
amining it, Clery drew him aside. 

' " Take her away," he said, " take her away ! " 
* Davenant was aghast. Was Clery indifferent 
to her patronage ; or — ^and the thought was some 
seconds in forming — ^had he taken her measure 
over the tea-cups and decided that she had come 
here for the mere fun of the thing, with no inten- 
tion to buy, but wholly and solely for her own 
amusement and diversion ? In London, certainly, 
she was not the woman who had sent that simple 
letter from Florence ; or, even, that first impulsive 
message from Memphis, Tennessee. The worship- 
per of Buonarotti, the tender wife who was so 
anxious to reward the sacrifices of a devoted hus- 
band with an authentic work of art, had, somehow, 
disappeared. Davenant looked for them in vain 
and fotmd them nowhere. Instead, a formidable 
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woman with enormous, unstiUed appetites had 
come his way, an amazing creature who sought to 
swallow Europe in six months. He recalled her 
behaviour in the two other studios they had visited, 
at Blades's, and at Larking's. She had seen every- 
thing, she had listened, she had enjoyed ; but, as 
for selecting something, as for approaching the 
m^in object of their quest, of this adventiurous 
afternoon, nothing had seemed fiurther from her 
thoughts, from her intentions ! And Clery, with his 
almost feminine intuition, had found her out The 
sculptor had communicated his suspicions, his cer- 
tainty, to Davenant. . . . But still, he could 
hardly believe it of her — and how could he " take 
her away" ? 

' Clery had returned to Mrs. Carter Mayhew, 
and was talking to her, suavely, wittily, in his most 
skilful manner. 

' They had approached a modelling-stand from 
which rose a slender nude. Mrs. Carter Mayhew 
stopped before it. " *A Girl,' I am going to call 
her," said Clery. The piece was practically com- 
plete. Davenant, dismissing his doubts, was de- 
lighted with it. The thing was as fresh and im- 
constrained as its ingenuous title. He drew Mrs. 
Carter Mayhew's attention to the extreme purity, 
the almqst incredible piuity, of the figure. " How 
did you get it ? " he asked of Clery. 

* " She has never worn stays," was the reply. 
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* " Who ; your model ? " asked Davenant 
' " One of them." 

' Mrs. Carter Mayhew Ustened to this dialogue, 
her interest screwed up to bursting point. 

* She agreed with Clery, she hastened to put 
in; but — there were stays and stays; and, in 
Paris, she had found a maker who knew his busi- 
ness, a skilful anatomist, one who had made a 
hfelong study of the question — a quite remarkable 
man. She was wearing one of his corsets at the 
present moment — she had bought eight pair. 

* Clery heard her imperturbed. Davenant pon- 
dered. A light went up in him and cleared his 
brain. Eight pair! So that was where the money 
had gone to! Mr. Carter Mayhew, the devoted 
husband; he, Davenant; Blades, Larking, Clery; 
the masters of the future; art, Hterature, and 
domesticity ; all had had to yield before a tempta- 
tion unrecognised and luiforeseen. Eight pair of 
corsets had supplanted the whole btmch of them ! 

' Davenant looked at his watch and expressed a 
desire to go. >, 

* He and Clery were engaged to dine some- 
where, said Clery, much to Davenant's astonish- 
ment. 

* They put Mrs. Carter Mayhew into a cab and 
saw her start 

* " You'll dine with me," said Clery, closing the 
door. 
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' Davenant did not resist 

' That evening, on r^;aining his home, he sat 
down and despatched a note to Mrs. Carter May- 
hew. Urgent business, he explained, had called 
him away to Suffolk. On his return he hoped to 
see more of her. . . . Needless to say, he never 
did return. 

' There you have the origin of that remarkable 
invention, Davenant's Suffolk,' said Preston 
smiling as Davenant smiled when first this mystery 
was explained ' To Suffolk Davenant had gone ; 
and, once in Suffolk, there vras no getting him 
away.' 

' He forgave her? * I asked 

'You have just heard He saw the matter 
in its proper light. The lady had been perfectly 
sincere ; Europe had been too much for her ; and 
that was alL She was entirely human, deliciously 
human, throughout ; and it was he, Davenant, who 
had been illogical. 

* Had he too not succumbed ? he asked me. 
" Wasn't America too much for me as well? " he 
roared. " You seem to have forgotten that I left 
my ' book * unpaid/ 
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' Davenant had fled hastily to Suffolk There 
was no other way. Gladly enough he would have 
stayed in London and shared the adventurous 
doings of Mrs. Carter Mayhew ; but how, with his 
precarious and inelastic revenues, could he have 
taken a hand ? As it was, a single day had plunged 
him into difficulties. Mrs. Carter Mayhew must 
be perforce reUnquished. He must resign himself 
to the inevitable, as so often he had done before. 
His life had been a journey of renunciation, en- 
livened by a recognition of fantastic might-have- 
beens and an enduring hope. His flesh moved in 
an area restrained and limited, his spirit gam- 
bolled forth, fulfilling all the dreams beg^ in 
little; adding dramas to laconic opening scenes, 
completing novels where was scarce a chapter, 
peopling his narrow room with all the faces he had 
missed, with all the enterprises whose budding he 
had known, whose flower he could not gather — so 
that the springtime reigned with him throughout 
•his days, and he could picture the full seasons as 
he would. 

* Now, as so often before, he looked on laugh- 
ingly and had many and many a freakish after- 
noon with Mrs. Carter Mayhew; disbursing vast 
sums to imaginary cabmen grown grey with wait- 
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ing; stum{»iig defiantly into drawing-rooms fre- 
quented by Sir George and Lady Goslett 

* But first he had dined with Clery at a dub, 
and the two men had differed about her over 
good dgars. 

* To the sculptor, versed as he was in the ways 
of a none too scrupulous world, Mrs. Carter May- 
hew was nothing more nor less than a common or 
garden incursionist. Davenant, however, went 
deeper. 

' " It is this way," he said. " In the first flush 
of travel and of gratitude," he explained, "when 
Eiurope was an inspiring muddle, and her absent 
husband's generosity the one clear point, she wrote 
to me — in all sincerity." Davenant produced the 
letter. " Its good faith is unimpeachable," he said. 
" And then, as Europe opened," he pursued, " creat- 
ing new appetites, expanding new horizons, those 
earlier resolves had to give way. New and im- 
suspected impulses had taken their place, elbowing 
them into forlorn nooks and corners. For six 
months this process has continued ; and, now we 
come to the last rally — Mr. Carter Mayhew and 
the work of art have dwindled to so much lumber. 

' " We are in at the death — of Einope," Dave- 
nant resumed. " Couldn't you feel it ? What did 
she do in Paris? Before sailing away to the 
familiar routine of the West, she had indulged in 
a final 'buster.' Before settling down to mock- 
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turtle, she has banquetted on turtle. Before con- 
templating a retiurn to the placid domesticities of 
Memphis, Tennessee, her soul has gone up in one 
last act of realization, one final effort to achieve 
romance. She has flung the residue of her wealth 
to the dress-makers ! ... I am sure of it. The 
dress-makers, the milliners, and what not, have 
fallen on her and she on them. Eiurope, libertine 
and pernicious Europe, has corrupted her ! Clery, 
we have much to answer for," said Davenant. 

* He resumed — " In London she has taken the 
last plunge. She has put up at the Grafton, the 
most wildly extravagant of hotels — el ultimo 
sospiro del Americano! . . . And all this, I 
repeat, is but a preHminary * buster ' — ^preliminary 
to resigning herself to the known excitements of 
Memphis, Tennessee. And naturally, most natur- 
ally," concluded Davenant, " we, her husband, and 
the work of art have been engulfed. 

' " Most naturally ! " he repeated, smiling up at 
Glery, who was fast growing a convert. 

* " But think of our time ! " put in the sculptor. 

* " Heavens, the woman has waited thirty-eight 
years," returned Davenant ; " and shell probably 
wait another ten before she does it again. I — even 
I — must go a * buster ' once a twelvemonth, coute 
qu'il cotlter ' 



CHAPTER V. 

AN EMISSARY FROM THE WEST. 

I. 

' And now/ said Preston, * if you are not tired 
of my strange hero, I will take you West. Boston, 
you know; and,' he added laughing, *we have 
been to Suffolk. May I go on ? * 

The question — I shall always admire its crude 
and simple cimning, its obvious and pernicious in- 
sincerity — ^was aimed directly at my mother. Of 
course she would encourage him. Me he did not 
ask But these two — I see it more than ever — ^were 
in league, and I would get no rest till they had done. 

Of course he might go on— ^11 night, if he so 
chose ! My mother would never .tire of hearing 
iAis story. Even dollars, even the imagined paper- 
ing of her walls with that fabulous and gargantuan 
currency — ^he had, at an earlier stage, and while 
getting up steam, so to speak, suggested some such 
absurd proceeding — ^would never touch her, hold 
her, move her, as he was moving her now. And well 

he knew it! The sly and doubly treacherous 
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rogue, he had her aaswer ere he put the question ; 
andy making sure, he did not wait for it. 

'New York/ he had resumed, 'you will say I 
have left out New York ? But New York does not 
matter. It's a gateway, and it's massive — a huge 
carcase. Physically it's enormous ; but it's a body 
that lives and thrives without a soul. Boston has 
a soul — enough for both ; the other place gets on 
quite well without one. ... So New York 
does not matter. It's an exotic. Mostly it's a 
menagerie, a great, parasitic dty, filled with gamb- 
lers and middlemen and their belongings, and bits 
of Europe, and bits of Asia. It makes nothing, 
produces nothing, nobody who can help it is born 
there. It's full of people, absurd people— Hke 
me. . . . But the West : ah, the West,' he con- 
tinued, 'the West's quite different. And now I 
will return to where we stood 



II. 



' Davenant's intimacy with the Western states 
of America began — well, how did it begin ? I think 
it was Indianapolis, Indiana, that first beckoned to 
him from out that joyous and perfervid haze. 

* Yes, it was an Indianeapolitan editor, wielding 
a daily journal, who wrote to him, demanding sun- 
dry columns of matter, and lavishing exuberant 
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praises on certain other columns that had appeared 
elsewhere. A generous editor in the way of praises 
was he of Indianapolis, and ready to back an im- 
pulsive fancy. 

* Davenant treated him well, and, in due course, 
spread open foreign-smelling news-sheets wherein 
his contributions occupied a post of honour. They 
were conspicuous amid the encroaxrhments of a 
pictiuresque group of advertisers; they were fre- 
quently and alarmingly interrupted, and, as it were, 
illustrated, by amazing wood-blocks. An engrav- 
ing that represented two large human feet traversed 
his essay on the novels and personality of Bulwer 
Lytton : it celebrated a wonder-working " Com 
Solvent." His estimate of Ruskin was enlivened by 
a curiously realistic drawing, setting forth the 
deathly repose of various " bugs," rendered in- 
nocuous by a mysterious powder. He was sorry 
he had not written of the Borg^as ; Ruskin was too 
feeble a text for such an illustration. A gentleman, 
whose agonies were subsequently relieved by the 
contents of a gigantic bottle, suffered excruciating 
" pains in the back *' across the centre of his paper 
on Thackeray. Occasionally, there was an appall- 
ing and instantzmeous propriety about these pic- 
tures ; as when Carlyle was held up to the public 
gaze surroimded by a bevy of hollow-eyed dyspep- 
tics, skilfully disposed among packets of the stuff 
that would set them right, and framed in a selection 
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of letters wherein patients of both sexes and diverse 
occupations testified to a complete recovery and 
their undying gratitude. 

' It was a compliment to appear hand-in-hand 
with all these choice advertisements. Davenant 
felt sure that imless he were read, and eagerly read, 
they would have been displayed in another part of 
the paper ; but why, he asked, should his modest 
contributions on Bulwer Lytton, Ruskin, and 
Thackeray, exercise a fascination upon readers 
afflicted with corns, with bugs, and with pains in the 
back ? Carlyle and the dyspeptics he could under- 
stand; indeed, the juxtaposition was a positive 
stroke of genius. He wrote to his editor and con- 
gratulated him ; and the joke so tickled this gen- 
tleman, that, ever after, they dropped die formal 
" Mister " and addressed each other as " My Dear 
Davenant " and " My Dear Scott." 

* A close study of the Indianapolis paper enabled 
Davenant to form a definite idea of the West's im- 
patience with Boston and the dispassionate East. 
Every once in a while the West would relieve its 
feelings by venting a chapter of contempt and abuse 
upon its more sedate and elder relatives. That 
Boston — a maiden sister of uncertain age — 
shrugged her shoulders and took no heed, Dave- 
nant was already aware ; that New York laughed 
and went about its business, superior and immense, 
he tmderstood; still, the row was amusing to 
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watch ; and, if the West was the worst sportsman 
of the party, it was certainly the most feminine and 
ferocious. There was an unexpected Parisian 
quality about the West — one shook one's head over 
her, but, all the same, one liked her. When the 
West sent Davenant Miss Hilda B. Spear, he trem- 
bled with an unaccustomed joy. 

* Scott, their common editor, had introduced him 
to Miss Spear. She was to furnish IndianapoUs 
and Chicago with bi-weekly letters from London, 
and would arrive about the middle of March. Scott 
was going to share her with Chicago ; he and she 
were old friends ; she was a noble, great-hearted, 
and gifted woman — ^here followed a whole string of 
superlatives; and would Davenant visit her and 
" show her round " ? 

*"My!" she said, when Davenant faced her, 
dwar&sh and bare, drawn up on his crutches amid 
the amplitudes of the Bloomsbury drawing-room of 
which she had the use. "You look like that! I 
don't think Fve missed a word of all you've written. 
We all read it — ^it's just lovely, Mr. Davenant ! " 
and she continued to welcome him, mingling sur- 
prise, delight, admiration, and compassion, in un- 
certain quantities, from a full heart, and, with a 
tongue, that, whatever its other properties, was, 
certainly, never at a loss for words. She was a 
veritable waterspout, a geyser, or a volcano; all 
she Had to do, Davenant suspected, was to* go on 
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like that for ten minutes and tihere was a column 
on paper, provided she wrote it instead of spouting 
it at him. Her articles, he guessed, were each the 
result of a similar eruption. 

* About forty years old, cruel to her hair — which, 
as though anxious to display the "scruff" of an 
unmistakable neck, she dragged aloft into an all- 
embracing top-knot — a trifle wild of eye, and with 
an immense fondness for the proprieties, Davenant 
soon discovered that Hilda B. Spear was a soul of 
gold encased in an Indianapolis body. She had 
spouted literature, it appeared, almost from her 
cradle ; she had lectured ; she had travelled ; she 
had worked like forty horses — an independent and 
lovable woman who scorned to be bound by 
accuracy or the dull record of harsh and unromantic 
fact. She was as picturesque as the backache 
advertisers. 

' He " showed her round," as far as he was able ; 
but she refused to see anything that did not fit in 
with her s{>ecial fimction, which was to delight 
Chicago and Indianapolis with a London that, 
possibly, never existed beyond the States of Illinois 
and Indiana. When truth was hard and thwarting 
to her purpose, she gaily brushed it aside and wrote 
of things, not as they were, but as they ought to 
be. She showed Davenant her letters home, and 
they were as good as the most thrilling serial She 
dug in the London newspapers for remarkable, and, 
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pfcfciably, for axooetted stzsies* and sent tbem 
forth aczoss tlie wateis in an alien gnise. Their 
own heroes would not have known them. Royalty 
and the aristocracy were her most £aivoaied sub- 
jects; actois^ statesmen, hterati, and minor cele- 
brities came next Often she ccmfbanded their 
vocaticms. maldng paioteis do doty for mosidans. 
and military bigwigs tread the quarterdeck. She 
had to snppty a oertain article toned to a certain 
key, and she let her readers have it, hot and strong. 
Davenant was charmed with her. She was his 
favourite writer of fiction, he declared. 

* One summer afternoon he opened an envelope 
addressed in her abundant handwriting. It con- 
tained a newspaper-cutting long as his arm — noth- 
ing more. Still, the newspaper-cutting was enough. 
Unfolding it, he discovered an interview with him- 
self. How she had romanced about him! She 
had lengthened him to a hero, shortened him to a 
youth, widened him to a Croesus. Handsome, 
young, rich, he stood before Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, a precocious genius earning vast sums ; the 
ornament of exclusive drawing-rooms, the confidant 
of ambassadors and ministers of state, the coveted 
of publishers and editors ; a boyish figure, courted 
and successful, radiant with promise and perform- 
ance. Ouida had done nothing more remarkable. 

' ** Miss Spear, you are a confirmed optimist," 
he said, when next they met. " I wish I could see 
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people like that It must be divine. But, you 
know, we shall all be like that in heaven," he added 
" You are anticipating, Miss Spear — anticipating." 

* She smiled wisely but did not meet his charges. 
Instead, she offered him a seat beside her at a 
theatre. She always had tickets, and, no doubt, 
sent something resembling "criticism" home to 
Indianapolis. Davenant was often sorry for her. 
Week after week she had to mail her columns 
dealing with matters alien and strange. No won- 
der that she lived in a maze of sad confusion ; no 
wonder that she saw the world through everybody 
else's eyes but her own. Despite the furtive wisdom 
of her smile, he pitied her. 

* " Do all Americans smile like that ? " he once 
asked her. 

' "How .? " 

' "'As though they had to look wise, or else go 
under. I couldn't keep it up," he added ruefully. 

'Whereat she spouted half a column in one 
breath. 

' There was no pause in her untiring industry. 
Art, literature, friendship, or reflection — she had no 
time for any sedative, for anything that might focus 
the lurid scrapheap that she called the world into 
a sane and soberly proportioned spectacle. She 
was for ever writing, or gathering materials for 
writing, with the postman jogging at her elbow. " It 
was as dishonest a way of earning a living as any 

H 
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other," said a would-be wit of Davenant's acquaint- 
ance to whom he had explained Miss Spear. 

* Still, the woman won Davenanfs respect He 
admired her industry, although he was dubious as 
to its results. She, for her part, liked him, even to 
the verge of a vague tenderness. When she was 
tired, and she was often tired, the two were tired 
together; both victims, both at the mercy of a 
chain of economic interests in which they had no 
part. Her work, perhaps, had as little to do with 
her as most of Davenanfs had to do with him. 
The man, even so forlorn a specimen as this one, 
was the stronger vessel; had he been a woman, 
he might have succumbed, he argued, and now be 
splashing about in a chaos of ideas similar to the 
wild reasonings demanded of Miss Hilda Spear. 
These had become habitual and ingrained ; a deep 
fear made her cling to them. Without her ro- 
mances aod her weekly feats of penmanship, she 
would be destitute and lacking bread. Small won- 
der, therefore, that she had given way. At times 
she looked at Davenant through large pathetic eyes, 
like one who is aweary and would be loved. But 
no love came to her. It seemed as though her 
work had driven all love away. At other times 
she was " strong-minded," and spoke of the affec- 
tions with disdain. 
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III. 

* The Bloomsbury drawing-room, and, even 
more, the dining-hall of the large boarding-house 
in which Miss Spear had taken up her quarters, 
knew Davenant quite well in those days. At least 
one afternoon a week, he grasped his crutches and 
set out blithely for that leafy square. Mrs. Beasley, 
the proprietress, had his name by heart ; the two 
Canadian medical students would lure him upstairs 
for a smoke — they kept a potent whiskey there as 
well ; the burlesque actress with the uncertain hair 
acknowledged his presence ; the colonial family 
from South Africa had always a cheery word for 
him ; the hard-shell bachelor, whose life was a 
progression through similar caravansaries, im- 
parted meteorological information to him without 
reserve. He met a multitude of faces round that 
shifting board. Miss Spear, his hostess, led the 
.conversation. 

'At times, however, she was apologetically 
mute, as though disgrace had touched her over- 
night. The boarding-house was icy to her on 
certain days ; and she, she bore herself like one 
whose cross is merited. Davenant marvelled. 
He had a faith in her ; he knew her solemn fond- 
ness for the proprieties ; how she had declined to 
take tea alone with single men in rooms even for 
the purposes of an interview; how she had en- 
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rolled Mrs. Beasley, the proprietress, as her 
chaperon, to that lady*s great discomfort, yet 
secret joy. No male interviewer had ever had 
cause to complain of Miss Spear's indiscretion. 
Rather the reverse. The vigilant Beasley, curious 
yet silenced, formal and grotesquely inappropriate, 
turned to stone, and only alive to eatables and the 
cosy beverage, was watching. Davenant had 
heard all about it, and could complete the picture. 
. . . . What had Miss Hilda B. Spear done ? 

'What had Miss Hilda B. Spear done.^ he 
asked himself. 

' One day he called at the boaxding-house and 
found her gone. " I gave her twelve hours' notice," 
said Mrs. Beasley. 

'The proprietress was pursued into an inner 
chamber, her own private chamber at the back 
of the hall-floor. 

' " What has Miss Spear done ? " demanded 
Davenant. 

' " Done ! " echoed Mrs. Beasley. " I gave her 
twelve hours' notice. I warned her more than a 
dozen times before ; and Miss Gaylord " — this was 
the peroxidized burlesque actress — "she agreed 
with me. A tipsy man is bad enough, but a tipsy 
woman — my word! I've had Americans here for 
twenty years, but never one that tippled — ^not a 
woman. Some went off and left their boxes ; but 
drink — ^never more than a glass or two at meals. 
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She's gone over the way to Mrs. Cass at number 
nine. I'm sorry for the creature; I'm sorry for 
Miss Spear — ^but I won't have it ! " and Mrs. 
Beasley set her cap more firmly on her head and 
said she wouldn't "have it" over ag^n. 

* *' Number nine ? " said DavenanL 
' " Yes, that's the number." 

* Davenant moved as if to go. 

*"I can't make it out," said Mrs. Beasley, 
reassuming her nsutural shape, now that she had 
dared to face the worst. "I can't make it out, 
what she, a single woman, and nice and comfort- 
able, wants to sit upstairs and drink. There's 
no call for her to drink. It isn't as though she 
was married," said the proprietress, with obvious 
memories of the defunct Beasley ; now, presum- 
ably an angel, but, once, a respectable con- 
fectioner, with a licence — ^port and sherry, at six- 
pence the glass, had fotmd most favour with his 
customers — ^that had proved his undoing. 

* " Number nine," said Davenant ; " I'll go over 
to her. Does everybody know about it ? " 

'"Known about it for weeks — ^thought you 
knew as well," said Mrs. Beasley. "I kept my 
eyes shut as long as I was able — I warned her — 
she and I was good friends; used to go calling 
together in hansoms, seeing serious gents in flats, 
which, though not my taste in visiting, was a 
change from sitting here. We was good friends 
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down to the last ; but the maids complained, and 
Miss Gaylord, she was that indignant, as though 
she'd never seen a drop o' liquor ; and she coming 
in after twelve every evening — supper when she's 
done with her acting — ^week-ends at Brighton — ^not 
that I say anything against her — she's always 
most careful here, though late of a morning — break- 
fast in bed and particular about the crumbs, which 
can't be helped, crumbs can't, and a hot bath on 
top. of that But it was she who led the others, 
and she sleeps in the next room — said it 
frightened her — and she got the young gentlemen 
to agree — and so I ended it. You'll find Miss 
Spear at number nine." 

'"Miss Gaylord, was it.?" said Davenant 
coldly. 

* ""She's the best payer in the house," said Mrs. 
Beasley. 

* " She'll go away and leave her boxes — like 
those Americans," said Davenant; a retort that, 
later on, made Mrs. Beasley endow him with the 
gift of prophecy. 

' " You'll find Miss Spear at number nine," was 
what she said just now, however ; and she bowed 
Davenant out and saw him across the square. 

* Miss Spear was al home ; but she said nothing 
about her sudden flitting. The wise smile with 
which she greeted him was wiser than ever to-day, 
and a trifle more furtive. 
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' " I want to go to a theatre this evening," said 
Davenant, taking a chair in a drawing-room hardly 
distinguishable from the one over the way. 

* Miss Spear, as it happened, had tickets. She 
always had tickets. 

'"Fve got my mail to finish first," she ex- 
plained. 

' " They work you pretty hard," said Davenant. 
' " Yes," she answered dumbly. 

* It was the fortune of war. The phrase stood 
in her eyes, her uncomplaining voice, the weary 
lines of her mouth. 

* '''Too hard," said Davenant. 

* " It used not to be too hard," she admitted. 
'"1 don't grow yoimger myself," he said, i 
fro f OS of nothing, as it seemed. 

* She understood him. 

* " Sometimes it must be a drag," he said. 

* " ril go upstairs anc^ finish. Can you come 
for me at eight ? Or no, come back for dinner " — 
a thought crossed her — "yes, come back for 
dinner } " 

* She leant on him, so to speak — ^it was some- 
thing to look forward to ; a gathering of new self- 
respect; fellowship; a hand she needed. With 
him the boarding-house, her stubborn task, the 
next hour's solitude, were shorn of half their 
terrors. 

* " ril turn up at seven," he said. 
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* He *stumped his way downstairs again, crossed 
the road, and meditated against the iron railings 
of the square. 

' One of the Canadian medical students ap- 
peared. 

' " Hi, get your key, and let me in," cried Dave- 
nant ; " I want to sit down." 

' Fleming laughed, went off, and came back to 
where Davenant was standing. He unlocked the 
gate, and they passed over the trim green turf and 
found a seaE under a tree. 

It's damp," said the medical student. 
Dry enough for me, and I can sit on a news- 
paper." He had one by him, and he spread it on 
the bench. " I've just been to see Miss Spear — 
she's moved," he remarked. 

* The Canadian, a kindly and big- jointed fel- 
low, said "Yes." 

'"Couldn't you do anything with her; you're 
a doctor, or the best part of one } " asked 
Davenant. 

' " It wasn't exactly easy ; and Miss Gaylord 
kicked up such a row — the two women don't love 
one another. I've spoken to Miss Spear ; but she 
says she's got to <ifo her stuff and catch her mail — 
there's no arguing with that." 

* " She catches it too," reflected Davenant. 

* "^ Begins gasping and goes on under stimu- 
lants ; and, when she's done — ^well, Beasley has to 
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put her to bed. Beasley's a good sort, except 
when goaded/' said the Canadian. 

*"It's more than she can manage nowadays," 
pursued Davenant ; " twice a week is twice a week. 
I think she could send one letter, comfortably. I'm 
sure she could — ^if only the rising generation 
weren't so deuced ardent ! There's too much com- 
petition in our game, Fleming, far too much: 
You've either got to be a genius, or else stay young 
— moral or physical impossibility — nice choice, isn't 
it.?" 

* The Canadian grinned. 

* Davenant resumed his argument : — 

' "Two letters a week's too much. One week, 
one letter, is my motto. Cabling's easy ; it's these 
confounded fairy-tales that do it If you haven't 
got the stuff, you've got to invent it ; and, if you 
can't invent it, there's the bottle. It's a man's game, 
after all, Hilda, and not a woman's — ^but — ^but she's 
got to live," he added suddenly, " and, what's more, 
ghe's going to ! " and Davenant drove a crutch hard 
into the turf and pulled it out again. 

* At seven that evening he was in his place. 

' The new boarding-house differed from the old 
one, in that Mrs. Cass, the lady who conducted it, 
spoke excellent English, and was, moreover, a per- 
son of some breeding. She had not only seen 
better days, but appeared to anticipate others just 
as good. She also looked as though she would 
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stand no nonsense. Davenant determined that she 
should stand none. Miss Spear, he learnt, in addi- 
tion to a chamber of her own, was free of a private 
sitting-room on mail-days, where she could indite 
her letters undisturbed. Mrs. Cass was interested 
in her ; in the woman, and in her callir^. 

'Under these favourable auspices Miss Hilda 
B. Spear renewed her labours ; and, for a month, 
Chicago and Indianapolis were served with ease 
and regularity. Fortune too was on her side. A 
royal jubilee was celebrated at that date, and the 
cloud of potentates, princes, and special envoys 
assembled by the occasion, the glitter of spectacle, 
the pomp of impressive function, furnished her with 
matter beyond her needs. Correspondence, on 
such terms, was a graiteful and inspiring task. 
Davenant grew hopeful, and prepared to relax an 
imostentatious vigilance. 

* It was during the fifth week of her stay at 
number nine that Miss Spear had a relapse. 

* The housemaid, who discovered her, and Mrs. 
Cass, who took her into custody, thought she was 
ilL 

* Davenant, arrivii^ on the scene some 
moments after she had been laid to rest, inter- 
cepted a doctor, and steered him into the private 
sitting-room. Here Davenant explained matters, 
begged the doctor to be secret, and urged him to 
" lie like smoke." 
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* " Only this once ? " said Davenant. " It won't 
happen again, I give you my word," he pleaded. 

* The doctor hesitated, smiled, consented. 

* "Tell her to keep it up ; make her see that 
she's got to go through with it ! " 

* '''If I can," said the doctor. 

* And then Davenant set to work. 

* Miss Spear had begtm her letter — ^the sheets 
lay spread upon the writing-table. London had 
emptied after the recent festivities. Miss Spear 
had written ; and then pursued her theme till her 
own emptiness had become as plain as that of the 
empty city. 

* It was here, no doubt, and after her efforts 
to fill this vacuum had met with a certain success, 
that Mrs. Cass had intervened and borne her off. 

* Divided between the humiliation of a new 
exposure and the hope of returning once more in 
time to catch her mail, clutching with a tearful 
avidity at the fictitious illness that Mrs. Cass and 
the maid had invented for her. Miss Spear had 
suffered herself to be led away, trusting that at the 
eleventh hour she still might save the situation, 
and finish the letter whose opening passages had 
caused her such acute distress. 

' Davenant nosed among these empty sheets ; 
glanced through the stuff ; read it and re-read it, 
with a puckered front. "No, this won't do," he 
said. " We want something epic and stupendous ; 
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something that will hoist us to the top of our pro- 
fession. It's genius or youth that does the trick. 
We are no longer young; so it had better be 
genius," he laughed .... and he began to 
write. 

* He knew the West's enlightened and perfervid 
tastes; its joyous appetite for the tremendous, 
the original, the record-breaking, the so-far-un- 
created. And sentiment ! They should have sen- 
timent in massive, throaty, and Titanic slabs ; in 
chtmks, in boulders! He had served them in a 
modest way himself ; but to-day, in the place of 
Miss Spear — away with the meek pipings of his 
timorous muse! He would fill Chicago and In- 
dianapolis to the top of their desire — orchestrally. 

' He seized the pen, laid down in tragical de- 
spair, of her whose place he had usurped, and him- 
self began to write. 

' He wrote for several hours.' 



IV. 

* The doctor had gone ; Mrs. Cass and the maid 
had decided that their patient was approaching 
convalescence and could be left ; and Miss Spear, 
guiltily conscious, yet pathetically inert, was grow- 
ing ever more and more alive to the call of that 
waning mail-day. At last, in an agony of mind 
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and body, she dragged herself downstairs and 
made for the private sitting-room. 

* There she foimd Davenant whistling a tune. 

' " I haven't done a line ! " was her wild greet- 
ing. 

* He finished his time, a delicate trifle, soothing 
and refined, learnt off a public barrel-organ. 

' " Not a line! " she cried ; " and it's near mail- 
time." 

* Davenant came to the last mournful bar. 
'"You have," he laughed; "three columns or 

thereabouts; I took the liberty of posting it my- 
self." 

* He was so well content, so glowing, and so 
filled with virtue, that he took the additional liberty 
of starting over again. It was a pleasing tune, 
clotted with a melancholy that verged on the 
hilarious. 

* "^ Three columns ? " she asked. 

* " I found the stuff all ready on the table ; and 
so I sent it off." 

* She blinked at him, dazed, dumbfoundered. 
Too good for truth was this. 

'"Fact," he said. 

* A hope thrilled her. 

' " Really .? " she asked. 
' "^ou have my word, madam." 
' " You are sure ? " 
Absolutely." 
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A doubt cut her. 

" Did you read it ? " she asked. 

"Every syllable." 

" And ? " 

" And what ? " He looked all innocence. 

" It wasn't— it wasn't ? " 

" Trash ? " he helped her out. 

" Yes — trash.'* The pain of that question ! 

" Shouldn't have sent it if it had been" 

« Was it— was it > " 

"Much as usual ? " he inquired. 
" Was it ? " She seemed to rise at him. 
He cogitated for an instant. 
She waited, tense and white. 
" Better than usual — ^much better," he replied 
at last. 

* Miss Hilda B. Spear breathed a heavy sigh, 
of satisfaction, of relief. She was herself again. 
She could have written a letter there and then. 
The incredible had happened; at the eleventh 
hour her promised miracle had come to pass ; with- 
out an effort, without a motion on her side. She 
had caught her mail — the clock was witness — 
caught it^-caught it with time to burn ! 

' " Three columns of the best," said Davenant, 
chuckling in retrospect. 

* " Three columns ? They only want two ; or 
even one and a half " 

' " They'll take 'em," said Davenant ; " they'll 
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take it every line — ^you wait till you get your 
copies! " 

* And, as she couldn't in decency ask him what 
it was all about, she let the matter rest at that ; 
waiting in fear and trepidation for the cold print 
of the newspapers that would tell her how grossly 
and in what measure she had sinned. 

* But it was not from Chicago, nor even from 
Indianapolis, that the first fruits of that afternoon's 
sowing were brought home to her. Ten days later 
she opened her evening papers ; opened two Lon- 
don evening papers in her boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, and found herself the heroine of an 
inexplicable paragraph cabled from the other side. 

* She was pondering on this mystery, when the 
maid brought up a telegraphic message, brief, ex- 
ceptional, from Scott. "Well done," he wired. 
Her editor wired " Well done " ! 

* What had she " done " that was so " well," she 
asked? 

* She pondered deeper. She had sent home 
stuff about the Jubilee; and then, if these two 
London evening papers were to be trusted 

' She read the paragraph again : — 
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What purports to be an interview with the 
Queen has appeared in a leading Chicago newspaper. 
It is signed by their London correspondent, a Miss 
Hilda spear. This alleged interview, following 
immediately after the recent Jubilee celebrationsy 
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has fkUurally attracted some attention. It is 
sympathetic in tone and decidedly confidential as 
to its substance.^^ 

' And then Scott's cablegram, " We// done "/ 

* She read the two together, side by side. Yes, 
it must be so. She had sent home columns about 
the Jubilee ; and then, as a climax, as a crowning 
and supreme distinction, she had woimd up by 
interviewing that Jubilee's central figure ; the 
woman at its innermost ; the source and origin of 
it all ; the Queen — ^Victoria, R. et L, herself ! 

'That was what had happened. The magni- 
tude of the operation left her dumb. 

* She sat upstairs and waited. She had her 
evening meal sent in to her. On a night of such 
fierce publicity, the profane gaze of a boarding- 
house was more than she could endure. 

' But, if the night was fierce, the day was fiercer 
stilL Her conclusions had been right, it seemed. 
She opened her morning papers ; and here, at last, 
was detail, statement on statement, positive, pre- 
cise ; was detail and quotation, columns long. The 
morning {>apers gave large extracts from her inter- 
view ; agencies and correspondents had been at 
work, cabling them over, regardless of the cost. 
The qualifying adjective, "alleged," was still re- 
tained ; but yet, it seemed, they half believed in 
her, despite themselves. By nightfall she was a 
celebrity. 
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'Interviewers came to her door, to interview 
her. She sat in the private sitting-room — ^private 
in earnest now — ^and would not budge. She made 
a bargain with Mrs. Cass for its sole use. And 
still they came. She wired for Davenant 

* " I have gone to Suffolk ; you had better meet 
me there," was the reply, prompt, unhesitant. 

' She took the hint ; and now the maid gave 
out that she was gone from town. 

' That interview was a nine days' wonder ; and, 
on the eleventh day, came her mail — ^from Indiana- 
polis, from Chicago, from New York, from Wash- 
ington, from Philadelphia, from a hundred other 
cities of the Union ; came letters and newspapers 
innumerable — from friends, acquaintances, from 
people she scarce knew or not at all. She looked 
for her own papers first ; for those she supplied with 
her bi-weekly efforts from London. She tore their 
wrappers from them. These were of the day be- 
fore, those of the day before that. Here was the 
number that she ' sought. She unfolded it with 
trembling hands ; and now she had the thing, the 
thing itself — three columns, as Davenant had pro- 
mised ; three good columns, her name before and 
after ; at the head of it and ending it, as usual. 

' She locked her door, and then began to read. 

'At first she read slowly, apprehensive and 
critical ; she grew absorbed, immersed ; and then 
a fine emotion flushed her; bore her along, 
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gathered her in its sweep, its passion, its dexterity, 
its measured onrush, its swelling volume, its com- 
manding import ; deep trembling on deep ; so that 
she felt rather than heard the message of those 
printed words. It was like music. When she had 
finished, the tears stood in her eyes 

* So that was what she had sent them ! It was 
the proudest moment of her life. 



V. 
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I was walking through the glades of Windsor 
Forest," Davenant had opened, beginning easily in 
the prodigal humour that had fulfilled him, extrava- 
gant, melo-romantic ; and then, of a sudden, as 
he and the Queen stood face to face, the real 
nature of this opportunity had sprung at him. He 
tore his prologue and began anew. Not extrava- 
gance, but solemn earnest; not roaring farce 
elaborately disguised, but a recessional ; not exag- 
geration, nor grave absurdity, were in this enter- 
prise. 

' He had a theme large as the English-speaking 
races, with tawny empires, older than the Abbey, 
beyond — a, queen that ruled great queens. Her 
crown lay over all the continents, her name touched 
pole and pole; and where his eyes fell from her 
might, the woman fronted him, in awful solitude, 
of state, of understanding ; one who had loved and 
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lost, borne and laid to earth, lived and outlived ; 
known all life's pride, and wept her dead alone. 

' To make this figure speak, that was his task ; 
and he had set about it with distinction, royal him- 
self by contact. Once or twice he had paused, re- 
calling royal utterance made by Shakespeare's 
queens. He smiled and wrote a homelier, nearer 
strain ; yet royal. There were things said that day 
to make the spirit hot with reverence; straight- 
falling speeches from the Book of Life — no 
monarch had disowned them. The wisdom of the 
old sweetened her words, experience won of high 
and splendid issues, sadness unutterable yet nobly 
borne, hope's wide serenity, memories precious and 
invulnerable. 

* The past was round her, golden and intact, like 
the fine shroud that tells the stature of heroic kings, 
waiting with arms and treasure for the dawn. 

* Thus they conversed. And now her final 
word; recalling kindnesses given and taken be- 
tween the country he was for and hers ; a message 
of enduring peace between their nations. 

'Then the two women parted; the queen to 
her place, the journalist to hers. 

'This Hilda Spear read through, breathless, 
rapt, with brimming eyes ; a swift responsiveness, 
her sex's quick emotion, making it her own. 

* She sat there very happy till she heard a 
tapping at her door. 
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' It was Davenant who had intruded on her ; 
invading the private sitting-room the first time 
these several weeks. 

'He greeted her, all smiles, without apolo- 
gies. 

*"YouVe done it," he cried, pointing to the 
litter of paper and publicity, that spread around her 
like an inky sea ; " Venus rising from it, you are ! 
And may I look as well ? " 

* She cleared a space for him, and t<^ether they 
went through the bundles of newspapers that had 
arrived, of cuttings, of correspondence ; of writings, 
personal, impersonal, critical, congratulatory, 
abusive, lyrical, inspired ; of comment, leading- 
articles, familiar paragraphs, and indifferent verse ; 
and then the letters, full of praise, enthusiasm, vain- 
glory, envy, malice, ridicule, and business. 

* The whole nation had risen at her, it seemed ; 
she was its most conspicuous atom. It patted itself 
on the back over her and pointed to beaten Europe. 
She was compared with M. de Blowitz of the 
Times, to that gentleman's notable disadvantage. 
He had only secured a Pope and King of Spain ; 
was a mere dabbler, beside this great American 
woman. She was exalted above the most famous 
of her trade ; and, while this crowing over Europe 
was toward, the West did a special crow upon its 
own accoimt, in tones suggesting Boston and New 
York were deaf. The West was thunderous in its 
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loyalty. It claimed Miss Spear as bridegroom 
claims a bride ; several of its citizens, indeed, had 
offered her marriage. 

* Occasionally, however, this chorus of approval, 
this lesser jubilee, was interrupted; a ruder note 

I disturbed its harmony, struck by some cynical and 

I malevolent wight whom not even the patriotic 

* issues of the occasion could subdue ; and one comic 

and irreverent genius had actually made a hasty 
drawing of Miss Spear in the very act and circum- 
stance of procuring her great interview. She was 
dressed as a Red Indian and used a lasso. 

* Her letter, in a word, had circulated from one 
end of the country to' the other, had been trans- 
ferred in its entirety from state to state, city to city, 
township to township, had penetrated to obscure 
villages and isolated homesteads, there to de- 
light and edify a generous and impressionable 
people 

* Unexpectedly and without premeditation, she 
had become the heroine of a great, perhaps a 
unique success. She sat there dazed and giddy 
with her eminence, taking the entire credit of it all, 
smiling more wisely and more furtively than she 
had ever smiled before, vacantly important^ ab- 
surdly magisterial, persuaded, so it seemed, that 
she alone had done it. 

' And now it was Davenant's turn to fall under 
the spell. After the noise and reverberations, he 
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had at last unfolded the thing — the thing itself. 
He made his excuses to Miss Spear, and craved her 
patience while he read this ghostly document 
whose face he felt to have encountered in another 
life. 

'During the time he was thus occupied Miss 
Spear essayed reflection. 

' But a short month ago, and she had been a 
weary, middle-aged woman, sending bi-weekly 
letters home with painful effort, glad of the job 
and its respectable pay ; a tired woman, growing no 
younger, and hanging on to her work, often with 
the means and resolutions of despair. To-day she 
had her choice of jobs and emoluments. What 
should she do? She waited for Davenant, im- 
mersed in his own handiwork. 

* He was delighted with it. Every once in a 
while he looked up and said so. 

* Scott, their common editor, had written with 
the rest, expanding his brief cablegram. His 
praises were lavish and exuberant ; yet a sardonic 
humour seemed to underlie them, a whisper of an 
impious incredulity. Miss Spear perceived it and 
resented it. With his letter were several others, 
pressing employment upon her in handsome terms. 
She sorted these out while Davenant read on. She 
was in doubt, in fear, in ecstasy. Her cold, grey 
world had undergone a miracle ; was blossomed 
to an Eldorado, golden-bowered. 
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* " What does Scott say to this ! " asKed Dave- 
nant, not once, but thrice. 

' She handed him the letter and the telegram. 
,% He put them by, and went on with his reading. 

* It was all so new to him, so fresh, so un- 
divined ; the first that he had really seen of what 
he had poured out. 

* " It*s good ; by Jove, it's good ! " he cried at 
last. He heaved a heavy sigh of satisfaction. 
" rd no idea it was as good as this ! " He had 
reached the end, the closing movement of that 
hushed finale. He leaned back in his chair, re- 
tasting the good flavour. 

* The thing was done so naturally, so simply, 
without raised voice or fussy self -approval, hardly 
a word one would not use for everyday, no inkling 
of the brazen journalist. Hence its success. 

* He tasted further. 

* The people — ^those dull dogs the people ! — 
had nosed it out ; had found it, discovered it for 
themselves, rejoiced in it, and called for it. They 
had made a triumph of his interview ; it was they 
who had forged Miss Spear the weapon she 
needed. 

* He pulled himself together and descended. 

* Scott's letter lay before him. 

* " What does he say about less work .? " asked 
Davenant 

* Still Scott! Miss Spear showed symptoms of 
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a mild impatience. This Davenant seemed in no 
way dazzled by her sudden fortune. 

* " Does Scott say anything about less work ? " 
he asked agpin. 

' " I don't think so." 

* Scott, if anything, had hinted at more, eager 
to squeeze the golden goose while it still laid. 

'"Nothing about less work? Well, we must 
make him"; and Davenant drew nearer, waxed 
firmer, roimder, with a touch of mastery beneath 
his even voice. " YouVe got your chance," he said, 
" one week, one letter, old terms. Two letters were 
killing you — if denying it amuses you, deny it. 
You can manage one a week comfortably. If he'll 
alter your contract to one letter, instead of two, 
you will turn your back on all the delightftd people 
whose offers load your desk and remain true to 
Chicago and Indismapolis." It was the first active 
light, the first mooting of a practical programme 
that had followed on the new conditions. 

* This changed aspect of the situation cooled 
Miss Spear. 

* She had seen herself soaring out, among and 
yet above the luminaries of the luminous East; 
even among those of proud New York ; even 
among those whose fame was international, whose 
reputation fired the young ambition of both hemi- 
spheres — among and yet above them. The drop 
was headlong and profound. 
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* She blinked at him. 

' '^Refuse all this ? " she asked. 

' " All of it," he said. " Nov/s your opportunity. 
Reduce your work by a half, keep the old pay, and 
live as you like and not as they like." 

* " Scott will agree } " she parried. 

'"Agree — glad to get you on such easy 
terms ! " 

* She hesitated. 

* " Oh, those offers," he broke out ; " they're very 
nice — but they won't last ! Do you think we could 
keep it up.? The/d find us out — ^they'd find us 
out — ^and then } " 

* She smiled, but could not answer ; instead, 
she questioned, mutely, with her lips, her open 
mouth, her furtive eyes. 

* " No, not that way," he corrected her, " nobody 
will contradict ; we're safe enough ; royalty never 
contradicts ; you can say anything you like about a 

king or queen, they never answer back. And " 

he too was smiling now, distantly, and drifting from 
his theme ; " and," he pursued, " this is so good — 
do you know, I think she would have liked to have 
said it all ; she'll just be still and think she would 
have liked to have said it all." For the first time 
he had broached the unauthentidty of that inter- 
view. 

' Miss Spear- had melted, had risen above her 
dreams. 
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* " You did it ; you did it," she said at a run ; 
** Tm sure you did it ! " 

* " You had better cable to Scott and get his 
answer/* was the reply. 

* " You did it ; I know you did it ! " The whole 
thing had dawned on her. 

* " But you dictated it," laughed Davenant ; " I 
said so at the end: 'Dictated by Miss Hilda B. 
Spear.* I couldn't quite forge your signature." 

* " You forged the rest," she cried, realising now 
to the full what he had done for her^ the intricacies 
of his policy, even down to the new compact with 
Scott, his right to make terms for her. She saw it 
all. " You forged the rest ! " she repeated, with 
swimming eyes. 

* '^ That is our secret,'* he replied ; " and now 

we'll cable straight to Indianopolis ; unless *' he 

added darkly, "unless, you care to entertain the 
proposals of the gentlemen who have offered you 
marriage." 

* He had imagined to have raised a smile with 
the innocent afterthought ; instead, he had touched 
the West upon its heart. He caught a momentary 
glimpse of something pitiful, imploring, deep as 
its silent pain. 

* " My God, the woman loves me ! " rose within 
him. 

' So, after all. Miss Hilda B. Spear was greater 
than her trade. 
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* By the time they ate their dinner that even- 
ing the new contract was settled and in order ; and, 
till Miss Spear returned homeward, there to take 
up a better and more lucrative post in the office of 
the journals she adorned, she could do her work 
in comfort, sure of herself, and reasonably secure as 
to the future ; no longer smiling with a furtive wis- 
dom, but easily, as though her mind were perfect 
and at rest/ 



CHAPTER VI. 

ARISTOCRATS. 
I. 

Preston had paused, perhajys a trifle shame- 
faced at his eloquence. * I let myself go a little 
just now — ^you mustn't mind/ he said, addressing 
my mother. 

*Mind?' said she, 'you're in love with Dave- 
nant, so where's the harm ^ I'll tell you a secret. 
Fm in love with him myself. The way he behaved 
to that poor woman — anybody would love him after 
that, crutches and all! Next time you come, Mr. 
Preston, I hope you'll bring him too ; and he can 
stay — he can stay here, till he's sick and tired of 
us!' 

I fancy Preston smiled ; I fancy that my 
mother understood the tenderness upon his face. 
She leaned across. 

* I wish I had known hiip,' she said at last ; 

*he wouldn't have had to run about with those 

Americans ! * 

I fancy Preston smiled again, even more ten- 

124 
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dcrly. He understood as well His own mother, 
I fancied, had taught him what was here expressed 
— or left unexpressed, if you will have it that way. 

* He had no mother ? * said mine, letting her 
thoughts go free. 

* None to speak of ; and yet ' Preston was 

thinking freely to ; * there were the Singletons.' 

My mother let him finish. *We are coming 
to them/ he said, and then took up his narrative 
once more. 

II. 

*To one American a second American is fre- 
quently an exhibit. He or she will be presented 
to the curious of unbelieving Europe, more as a 
sample, a typical and perfect specimen, than as a 
fellow creature ; and then you will be told that the 
tmblushing and, perhaps, commonplace individual 
before you " stands for all that is best " in the par- 
ticular social, professional, or, maybe, local area 
which he or she adorns. 

' Some circle, section, of the Great Republic has 
nobly and unselfishly parted with this fine example, 
reluctantly yet proudly sent it forth, to travel, to 
sell a patent breakfast-food, to lecture, possibly to 
hustle ; but, primarily, so it would appear, to be 
reviewed, classified, expounded, glorified, or, in 
a word, produced. To " stand for all that is best " 
— it is an appalling position for a human being ! 
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' The European, ever more critical than courtier- 
like, finds that the looseness of the phrase is only 
exceeded by its power to irritate. Its compre- 
hensiveness — all that is best — provokes ; its asser- 
tiveness — that is best — embitters ; in brief, its reck- 
less disregard of the individual likes and dislikes 
of each listener, of the " one man's meat " being 
"another man's poison," fills him with distrust. 
" What is best ? " he asks, baffled and irresolute. 

' To the American, however, this idiom offers no 
difficulty. True, he utters it; but never for a 
moment is he blinded by its specious facility. With 
him it is an easy, a palatial, an inexpensive yet 
delightful way of describing, and, at the same time, 
gratifying, the mystic claims of a co-national ; and, 
in so doing, he is quite alive to the fact that the 
person who stands for all that is best to-day may 
with equal propriety stand for all that is worst to- 
morrow. His reading of human nature is profound, 
and, therefore, flexible ; it is progressive and takes 
count of the race's failings. The American utters 
this dubious formula, but never for an instant is he, 
and, especially, she, deceived by it. 

* Davenant was aware of the habit ; indeed, it 
had often consoled him for the distant rigidity with 
which human endeavour was appraised in England. 
He was even disposed towards standing a little for 
all that is best himself upon occasion ; it would 
have made a bright splash of colour in the grey 
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reality of his standing for other and less super- 
abundant things. As an illusion it was pretty and 
comfortable, obvious as a child's toy and just as 
innocent ; nobody would have been taken in by it, 
and, least of all, himself. 

* Yes, Davenant knew all about it ; so that when 
Miss Hilda B. Spear proposed that he should ac- 
company her to Knightsbridge, there to be pre- 
sented to two of the most distinguished citizens of 
Indianapolis, her native place, he was quite pre- 
pared to learn that Mr., no less than Mrs. Single- 
ton, stood for all that was best in the particular 
sphere of operations wherein each ministered. Nor 
was he disappointed. Miss Spear emitted the 
magic phrase before they had turned the corner of 
her square. For all that, and possibly, as a con- 
sequence of so important a pronouncement, their 
hansom brought them safely to the house in which 
this typical and representative couple had taken up 
a brief — an all too brief — abode. 



III. 



* First impressions are sometimes the impres- 
sions of a lifetime. Davenant knew that he had 
made a friend the moment Edith Singleton and he 
shook hands. She was an equal, and, therefore, 
by her sex's virtue, a superior. That maximum 
of friendship which is only possible where each is 
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of a stature, where each can give full measure for 
everything received, whose debts are cleared by 
constant payment in like coin, was theirs from the 
first contact Davenant, and he would, could not 
have hesitated. Harry Singleton he learnt to know 
more slowly. Singleton made way so completely 
for his wife that one only saw him after one had 
read her loveliness, just as a man's eyes overpass 
a wall to greet the roses that are thick upon its 
strength. 

' Poor Hilda Sjjear, who would have docketted 
and placed this loveliness, the other's strength, 
with a cant phrase, was quite forgotten, nay, 
almost swept aside — ^, feeble instrument that had 
served its turn. It was indescribable. Davenant 
felt he had crossed seas, the wide Atlantic, many, 
many States, to find this miracle ; and Edith 
Singleton — perhaps she felt the same. This in- 
stant intimacy dispensed with introductory chap- 
ters, it came upon them fully armed. " I must have 
known you all my life," he said one day, seeking for 
a reason where there was none. 

' Such friendship never had a real beginning, 
just as it has never had, will never have, an end. All 
the little things that no one imderstands she under- 
stood; he could keep nothing from her. She 
brought them out, but Harry Singleton, who knew 
as well, was silent ; maybe, because he could not 
bring them out He had studied his wife, still 
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studied her, would always study her, as some men 

con their poet; finding new beauty every day, 

knowing that on the last day of all some page will 

open to them, and they go hence with many pages 

closed — ^their poet who has led them to their soul. 

She had the gift, the genius of disclosure; she 

could say everything, could Edith Singleton, could 

put in words what other people groped for, helpless 

and knowing that they groped. It all came easy to 

her. 

' Between this wife, who knew everything and 

could express everything — everything that mattered 

— and this husband, who knew so musch and could 

express so little, ruled a strange and perfect tmder- 

standing ; a different one from that permitted to 

Davenant, yet jtist as deep — deeper ; rooted in the 

mysterious confidences, the pathetic calms, that 

soften middle age. Edith Singleton stood near 

that twilight — ^the lovelier for its warm afterglow, 

irradiated by the tenderness of its reluctant gold. 

. . . Years, however, are but a poor touchstone 

joined to an unchanging heart. In her the wist- 

fulness of youth lived on, its promise of faery. 

Young girls placed high above the world look out 

and dream them heroes, lovers, a future of devotion. 

The promise puts a radiance in their eyes. Edith 

Singleton still had those eyes, despite her years, 

despite her knowledge. But there the image ended ; 

life, whose brevity is food for proverbs, had had its 
J 
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say with her ; art, whose length is man's delight, 
despair, continued In this she dreamed and built 
a perfect future. It was the artist in Davenant 
that had made tihem one ; she, ever on the alert, 
had recognised him and seen his worth from their 
first greeting. A prince disguised, lost in his base 
deformity of withered limb and crutches, he was 
royal to this watcher at a glance. 

* Art — so poor a thing where Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture has the word ; so mighty when the soul is 
driven forth beyond the solace of accustomed 
sounds, sights, pleasures ; art, that can make good 
what suffering has distrained, replacing the lost 
shrines that time and change have filched, peopling 
the vacant spaces with shapes, formidable, august, 
and blessed, as tihough in answer to a secret agony 
of prayer ; art was her sustenance, the pole of all 
her dreams. It lived with her, a passion, a second 
and more intimate creation, a joyous pageant, an 
heroic labour, human, and boding forth the glory 
of triumphant masterpieces. It was her stage, a 
mirror held up to nature, wherein she saw all life 
reflected; aye, taken at its fullest, shorn of its 
accident, its transitory and inessential forms. 

' She wandered from city to city, living on this 
flower, careless of the men who had produced it, 
seeking only for results. She looked for poetry, 
but never for poets; for pictures, but never for 
pamters; for statuary, but never for sculptors. 
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" So many are dead," she said, " what could I win 
from the poor handful that remain?" As to 
Davenant, crippled, penniless, a shabby hack with 
a few chapters of promise to his name, she wanted 
him to work for her ; she wanted him to add his 
volume to the dream-music that informed her 
smile, to do his part in the dream-future that soft- 
ened her unfathomable eyes. She had discerned 
him, his rare capacity, while others were trampling 
on the spark — trampling so hard, indeed, that he 
half doubted it, and might have let it die but for 
the kindling breaith, the fuel of right direction, 
wherewith she had surprised him. He had nearly 
given up when they first met, convinced he was not 
wanted ; while she was with him — ^and their friend- 
ship had no turning — ^he could not give up. She 
whispered his own power in his ears, she made it 
elemental and a faith with him, she forced it on 
him ; with her for ever crying aloud his secret fires, 
even though no one but himself had heard, he 
could not fly from them, could not forget. She 
made him do the little that he could do; in 
quantity, slight, tremulous, but of a quality his 
own. 

* His " children " she called the few things that 
he put his name to ; " Love them," she said, " for 
Ihey can never change." 

*"I would like a child — a real child," said 
Davenant, suddenly grown wistful. 
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'She knew that too. More than once she 
had caught him at it ; had marked the hinder that 
leapt into his eyes at sight of some small face that 
touched him ; the agony of his renunciation. 

* He answered her. " Yours " — she had a boy 
and a girl — " yours are real ; mine live on paper for 
a little space. I would exchange," he said. 

' She checked him with a trembling hand laid 
on his arm ; the tears stood in her eyes, but did not 
fall . . . "Your boys and girls are there — 
gardens of boys and girls ; and nothing will ever 
come between you. That's why you must work," 
she added softly ; ** that's why you must be true 
to yourself — ^in spite of all — ^for their sake. . . . 
Even if nobody listens — ^they are Ustening ; even if 
nobody sees you — ^they are watching. Your chil- 
dren — ^they are ever-present ; and by your love for 
them, and theirs for you, you will be judged." 

* Davenant had understood. He had known it 
secretly through many a year ; had known too that 
that faith would follow him right to the end. His 
" children " might be poor and weak and simple ; 
they might be all that he had foimd within him- 
self — ^he would lay down his life for them, so that 
they might live. . . . This sweet and gentle 
woman had but confirmed an ancient creed. Per- 
haps she had been sent to him for that — she and 
America. 

* The subject dropped. 
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* He called his next piece " Edith " after her — 
a dear name, none had a softer sound for him ; 
and when he told her of it, she smiled ; but of her 
own flesh and blood she said nothing nearer than 
the Uttle that had already passed between them. 

* There was a boy, hard at work out West ; a 
girl, newly married and busy with her home. They 
lived out West ; out in the ardent West that was 
so full of toil and youth and eager Uving. 

* His " children " — Davenant's offspring, and the 
work pursued by men who had devoted themselves 
to the same perilous ascent — she followed with a 
passion that concealed whatever longing she might 
harbour for her own. 



IV. 

'This eagerness, this cold, bright eagerness, 
this sharp vibration, the instant and almost terri- 
fying ease wherewith she passed unfalteringly to 
all the hidden sources, must result, so Davenant 
agreed, in a corresponding activity ; but she had 
produced nothing— only herself. Always and ever 
afterwards he could summon her to his mind's eye 
on a moment's warning — the figure^ strong seem- 
ingly, yet touched with a fatal malady of grief 
and of endurance, neither short nor tall, nowhere 
excessive; her mouth, with its classic upper-lip, 
so perfectly and so unerringly drawn ; the endless 
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variety, the exquisite sensibility of her expression : 
or else, a face of soft contours, wistfully reticent, 
dwelling in integral shadow; the vague air of 
fatigue that oppressed her, as though she had years 
and years of rest to overtake and would sleep 
some day finding a great peace. He could des- 
cribe so much; the other part eluded him; was 
lost in a full sense of something infinite, intan- 
gible, related to the atmosphere that revealed it 
and withheld it; a fragrance, dim, remote, and 
haunting, that added a mysterious beauty to what 
he knew and could possess. 

' Even with Harry Singleton, her husband, 
this mystery had a place. " These women are lent 
to us," he might have said in his shy way; and 
always he bore himself as though her presence 
were a favour, and he, come soon, come late, must 
render up her beauty to the Giver. 

* What share America had in these two repre- 
sentatives, Davenant, looking out from solid, four- 
square London, was at a loss to ascertain. 

* Most certainly they were not of Europe. Such 
freedom from prejudice, from the strain and limi- 
tations of a class, such a total absence of the feudal 
vein, released them from anything approaching a 
European shape. They were too free. Their 
freedom had an aerial quality, like that of the 
birds, whose only distinctions — titles, orders, rank 
— are those permitted in nature. If you behaved 
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like an owl, you were an owl ; if you behaved like 
an eagle, you were an eagle ; the issue rested with 
yourself. They had made Davenant a prince on 
his bare apparition. Such figures put a simshine 
in the world that was not there before. He basked 
in it a long, brave month, and then they left him, 
enlarged, transformed, never again to be the Dave- 
nant of yesterday, irretrievably theirs by some 
potent spell that they had cast 

*What were the superficial aspects of their 
life together — these three that chance had joined 
upon a friendly shore? Little beyond the ordi- 
nary round: talk, a few meals in common, excur- 
sions past shop-windows, a visit to a public gallery 
or entertainment; and, with this, a heartwhole 
interest in each other's history, in those slight 
personal matters that made each different from 
his neighbour. Drama or action between' them 
there was none, hardly a moment that did not 
wear the normal hue of everyday ; and, if Dave- 
nant could look back on Edith and Harry Single- 
ton through years of glad remembrance, it was 
not with a sense of some adventure shared, some 
incident, hazardous or laughable, wherein they had 
lent a hand, but, rather, he saw them as twin pro- 
files superimposed, in a medallion clear-cut and 
benignant, whose portraits, whose well-loved 
imagery, brought back to him a devotion and a 
loyalty so unassailable and true as to be adven- 
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ture, drama, and history in one. They stood, in- 
deed, for "all that is best," not in some minor 
category of social or provincial life, but in life 
wholly, in life as life is lived. Out of the narrow, 
the menacing, and twiUght gulfs of an apparent 
failure, he looked up to them, finding and refinding 
all that is best in God s good providence in their 
two faces. 

* They had left him — little remained now save 
the prospect of their letters; but, further, they 
had restated his old beliefs, refurnished him with 
youth and youth's high courage, recalled him to 
the potentialities of his endowment, renewed a 
hard-pressed faith in his best self ; in all that is 
possible to love, to friendship, and to the service 
of a proud and glorious vocation. It was a great 
gift to bring to him, a treasure rich and unsurpass- 
able. 

* Edith Singleton, her work accomplished, was 
a rare and fitful correspondent ; Davenant's news 
of how they fared was mostly obtained through 
Harry Singleton. Eighteen months later, at Pal- 
ermo, the fatal malady that had seemed forever to 
be impending, invalided his wife for good. She 
was taken homeward by easy stages. From time 
to time Davenant heard of her, but she herself, as 
an actual presence, had passed out of his life. 
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V. 

'That was the seeming end to this strange 
visit A memory remained Always Davenant 
saw their profiles, twin profiles superimposed, as 
in those medals, tokens, coins, that acknowledge a 
dual sovereignty — ^William and Mary of England 
are a case in point. Edith Singleton was on the 
outside, softly luminous, as he had known her; 
Harry Singleton was in the shadow. He had met 
them in exceptional, perhaps, under unreal, con- 
ditions, away from the rooted ties of home and a 
circumstantial environment. Personalities such as 
these, however, carry their atmosphere with them ; 
they make it rather than are made by it. Chance 
or design had given them to America, to that new 
Western area of the great republic, which, more 
than the Pacific seaboard, more even than the 
Atlantic States, may be described as the melting- 
pot of the nations; and of this mid-region, too, 
they were typical: in such as they it reached its 
highest efflorescence; nowhere else could two 
natures so absolute and independent have found 
fulfilment, have reached that free outlook, that 
rare perfection of individual development, which 
had so enchanted Davenant, chained to stubborn 
Europe. 

'And with their newness and modernity went 
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an age ; as with a vintage, fresh broached, new to 
the palate, yet a century old They came of a 
long line, that had migrated but never relinquished 
its place in the front rank Though they made 
light of such distinctions, their blood had never 
known the servitude of trade, the obsequious atti- 
tudes, the crude cajoleries, of commerce. Every 
relative they had was in one or other of the pro- 
fessions, doctor, lawyer, scholar, priest, soldier, or 
sailor. Edith Singleton's people were sprung from 
the land-owning South ; Harry Singleton had been 
a lawyer sufficiently important to retire with a com- 
fortable fortune in middle-age. They had made 
that decision with a characteristic promptitude. 
He might have amassed wealth had he been so 
minded — they had preferred to regard money as 
a means ; and, once satisfied, they had easily ex- 
changed a large income, carriages, horses, and a 
retinue of servants, for the liberty and freedom of 
an unconditional independence. 

* Davenant had these few outlines. One day 
Edith Singleton let him into a secret — she could 
be merry as a girl when in the mood ; she entered 
to him wearing a circular badge that proclaimed 
her a "Daughter of the Revolution"; a second 
jewel hung from a ribbon and stamped her a 
" Colonial Dame." The first, a liberally interpreted 
distinction, could be obtained by anybody des- 
cended from a participant in the War of Indepen- 
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dence; the second, exclusive and jealously 
guarded, proved an ancestry resident in the 
country during its colonial period. She laughed 
over these curiosities, explaining their unofficial 
nature and the mixed aptitudes that had invented 
them. They had come to her without the asking. 
She told him of an American lady who had moved 
heaven and earth and her ambassador to get a 
presentation at the British Court — to a successor 
of King George — and had at last arrived at a 
drawing-room displaying the sole decoration that 
she could muster — ^the enamel and metal badge of 
a Daughter of the Revolution! Edith Singleton 
saw the irony of that She let him into other 
secrets of a similar nature, laid bare the social 
side of her activities, introduced him to her 
women's clubs, to the hundred sterile resources 
that engrossed the idle rich while their men were 
lustily at work. She had a clear and an intense 
perception of the ludicrous and the pathetic 
htunours of the national life, as of most other 
things. 

'Being so constituted she could not escape a 
clear and an intense perception of her own finality ; 
that in her and such as she a world of passion and 
aspiration had reached its end, and would pass 
leaving the future to a new order, a democracy, 
eager, restless, irresistible, with a thicker and less 
fastidious blood than had come down to her. She 
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saw aU this and could express it ; Harry Singleton 
was of the same feather, but he lacked his wife's 
stoicism. He too was aware of the triumph of 
the younger and stronger generations, of his own 
finality ; his wife alone had the courage to put it 
into words. Here was the root of the fatal malady 
from which she suffered, of that fatal malady of 
grief and of endurance whose canker Davenant 
had espied in her soft profile. 

' With them and their order ended an old tradi- 
tion, and they had lived long enough to witness 
the rising of the new tradition that must inevitably 
come after, different, necessary, invincible. Nature 
herself was against them and had given them 
warning, notice to quit, remorselessly, inexorably 
— ^it had to be ; they were no longer needed. Even 
their own children had fallen away from them 
and gone over to the other side, to the new order, 
whose watch-words, ideals, and philosophy were 
of to-day. It had to be; the waters of life ran 
on ; but they had been left, high and dry, stranded 
amid the empty sunlight, the overpowering dark- 
ness, of a forsaken land. 

* Their own children had been taken from them, 
captive and prize to that law of self -preservation 
and continuity which is stronger even than the 
law of parentage. That was a secret Edith Single- 
ton had not revealed ; but Davenant, no less clear, 
no less intense of vision, could read it. 
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' Through no fault of theirs, through no fault 
of their children, this sacrifice had come to pass ; 
it was as necessary, as inevitable, as the other 
changes they had endured. Regret, no doubt a 
very passion of regret, lay in their double plight ; 
in the plight of the children, in the plight of father 
and of mother. It was Homerically tragic; but 
Nature had demanded the unnatural, and they had 
bowed. For the children, if these would survive, 
the call had come to a new front; the parents 
were too deep-rooted in the past to take this 
sudden turn. The new order stood between their 
generations, and it was stronger and more im- 
periously necessitous than filial, than parental 
claims. The boy and girl passed on. Edith and 
Harry Singleton were smitten with a fatal malady. 

' But while they lived, surely they and such as 
they still served some end, still held a dwindling 
purpose, lending, by an inborn light, a glow and 
a perfume and an unassailable presence to an 
energetic environment; passively, j)erhaps, and 
only as ornament. They simply were ; but, as 
long as they and others like them were, the for- 
tress of the Graces could hold out, might fly its 
flag, till the arrival of the new and splendid garri- 
sons that were forming. 

' They were of a dying order, childless, apart, 
and Davenant, looking out on too tender and too 
beautiful sunsets — the image came unsought — 
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coiild conceive such as they, indeed passing, but 
leaving a memory, a legend, a ghostly murmur of 
diaphanous wings, lovely, musical, and haunting, 
that might sometimes trouble the giant ardours, 
the vast and thronging battle-fields, of the new- 
risen West' 



CHAPTER VII. 

WILLEMS. 
I. 

My mother was moved; music would always 
find a way to her. At concerts she sat thus ; in 
church, sometimes, when the great organ played 
to emptying seats. Her words were always few ; 
she had no erudition ; but I have known her heart 
discover things profound and true, easily shaming 
the best of us. Often she lagged behind, and all 
our conversation was a vacancy — ^nothing to her: 
she let it pass, content to know so little and to feel 
so much. 

Preston's voice had died away, leaving a 
silence. We waited for him to begin again. 



II. 

He had resumed, cheerful once more, resolved 
to draw us from our doubts and questionings back 
to this solid earth. 

143 
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' If Hilda B. Spear/ he was saying, ' had been 
an old-time Greek, instead of a modem newspaper- 
woman, and an American at that, she might occa- 
sionally have prayed somewhat as under: — 

"^O Chicago, O Indianapolis, O hundred 
cities and O Golden West, smeared with the dust 
and blood of mortals ; 

'"Most glorious, most invincible, Devourer of 
men, of women, and of little children ; 

' " That usest all men's lives in Thine upraising, 
as though our blood were brick, were stone, were 
mortar ; 

'"O Illinois, O great Missouri and far Mon- 
tana, even Thou, sown with our strength as fields 
are sown with grain ; 

* " Spare me a little space while I send forth 
my budgets of brave news ! " 

'Thus might Miss Hilda Spear have prayed 
from murky London. Her prayers, however, were 
necessarily less picturesque. The rapidly arising 
West had never occurred to her as a stupendous 
impulse ; a fabric. Titanic and superhuman, fed 
with the youth, the life-blood, of the millions who 
had ventured on its building ; one man doing the 
work of three, breaking himself in the effort, 
falling at his task, trampled underfoot by the 
eager legions that pressed onward. 

' The wonder of these labours had never pos- 
sessed her ; the West was as much as other regions 
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to Miss Hilda Spear. Bom and reared amid its 
sleepless forces, she accepted them as common and 
in the natural order of events. Transferred to 
London, she still was part of that great movement, 
a prowler on its wide circumference ; was still en- 
folded in its glamour, in its devouring appetites, 
its royal outpourings, its prodigal expenditures of 
brain and nerve ; all of which she continued to 
regard as commonplace and in the normal ordering 
of events. 

* Chief among her strange and irreligious 
duties was the ferreting out and enlargement of 
such people as she was wont to distinguish by the 
epithet "well-known"; so that those at home 
might fancy in rare, idle moments what manner 
of life was led by others less remotely placed; 
and, frequently, when the "well-known" were 
gracious and amenable, she would ask Davenant 
to come and meet them. It was thus that he be- 
came acquainted with Homer Wellington St John, 
the celebrated negro orator and elocutionist. 

III. 

' St. John — ^he called himself St. John and not 
Sinjeon — ^was a dusky child of nature, gifted be- 
yond the limits of his race. So people said and so 
it was written in newspapers. Miss Hilda Spear 
had said as much herself. Europe, or, rather, its 

K 
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politer middle-classes, had received with him an 
interest as catholic as it was amiable. He, the 
one time Detroit messenger-boy, entered Cauca- 
sian drawing-rooms and spoke to women ; his in- 
ferior colour, a badge of servitude, prohibitive and 
final in the States, had passed unchallenged, if we 
except the comment of the populace who throng 
our streets. In America, a bare and undistinguish- 
able "nigger," confined entirely to the society of 
his own people, St. John had risen in Europe to 
the heights of lionhood. He made the most of 
them and roared with an intense enjoyment. He 
was received ceremoniously by ministers of reli- 
gion ; he drank tea with earnest spinsters steeped 
in the blood-hounds and righteous indignation of 
*' Uncle Tom's Cabin " ; he orated and elocuted on 
select hearth-rugs, and, occasionally, in minor halls 
where one paid in silver for admission. Miss Spear 
spread his fame and his success so personally that 
Davenant wondered why he did not rise and slay 
her. 

'Davenant had listened to him several times 
and laughed at his bright eloquence. He was 
flowery as an Elizabethan mead in sunny spring- 
time and just as generous ; he quoted lavish 
chunks of standard authors ; he rolled eyeballs of 
a peculiar and disconcerting whiteness; he was 
emotional as a school-girl of sixteen ; in short, he 
made a mighty splashing in a shallow water, for 
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all the world like a delighted baby in its bath. 
And just as a valiant baby in its bath is admired 
by all the ladies, so Homer Wellington St John 
won a similar success. 

' In this, or at the heart of this, was something 
of high comedy, a masked pathos, the whited 
black man's burden; for St John knew himself, 
knew too his audience; might have admitted 
tacitly — Davenant said he did admit as much — 
that there were less exalted moments when he 
longed to be undressed and in his natural mind, 
happy, human, irresponsible — a babe in earnest. 
The faithful willed him clothed, however ; so he, 
disguising himself in a loud garment of maturity, 
gave them their way — they paid for it — ^amused 
at fate, amused more darkly with his own 
self. 

*The faithful loved him thus; and Davenant 
too was pleased; but never in his life could he 
regard St. John with the seriousness demanded by 
those who had mistaken a healthy infant for a 
full-grown prodigy. 

' This negro, bland, emollient, would visit him 
on idle afternoons and waste the precious hours 
with a deep imconcern, enjoying the sensation he 
produced in the cheap suburb where Davenant 
had a room, revelling in clothes of a decided pat- 
tern, airing himself for the public good on the 
flimsy balcony that rounded ofif the other's lodging. 
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The landlady's children would lie in wait to get 
a peep at him, and he, a larger child, saw that they 
got it He interested himself in Davenant's 
efforts, and they were glorious — glorious as his 
own; he walked in glory like an angel on a 
Christmas card He was most easily pleased with 
himself, and, with anybody else, for that matter. 
Here he roamed in Europe, imitating the white 
man with a gusto and a superficial ease that com- 
manded and deserved encouragement ; and, like a 
true artist, he deUghted in his own creation, and 
was the first to glow at its success. 

' He sailed homeward, and, for a year, Dave- 
nant knew little of his whereabouts ; then he found 
time to imitate the white man in a peculiarly 
American idiosyncrasy. Blandly and with a wave 
of the hand — Davenant could see him at it — ^he 
had sat down to a festive letter of introduction, 
whose main purpose seemed to lie in proclaiming 
how, even in the land of racial demarcation, he was 
not without the solace of Caucasian society ; while, 
incidentally, to his friend Willems, it bore impres- 
sive testimony that his European fame was not a 
boastful rumour but a concrete fact. It served a 
double vanity. 

'Davenant could picture him: "Going to 
London, my dear chap? Then you must look up 
my friend Davenant, a most charming and in- 
teresting fellow, &c., &c, &c." 
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'There are appropriate letters of introduction 
and inappropriate. This was one of the least ap- 
propriate that ever have been penned. Neverthe- 
less, it proved St. John's point : that, even in the 
United States, he was on terms with a representa- 
tive of the superior race. But it overlooked one 
other matter ; that the rare examples permitted to 
the celebrated negro orator and elocutionist were 
not necessarily of consequence to Davenant, free 
of a society where the white man was, possibly, 
superabundant 



IV. 



* Daniel Broughton Willems — ^he sent up a 
card alongside his letter of introduction — ^proved 
to be a small, dark man, exceedingly lithe and 
limber, preternaturally brisk of bearing— brisk as 
though his life depended on it — , and fitted with a 
pair of restless, birdlike eyes. Clean-shaven and 
slight, he could have passed for thirty ; indeed, it 
was as though he tried to pass for something less. 
Davenant recognised him for one of those modems 
who place their youth in the shop-window; an 
asset, valuable, to be exchanged for current coin. 
He was attired in what was obviously a ready- 
made suit of clothing, and his greeting, ** Pleased 
to meet you, Mr. Davenant," might be described 
as coming from the same store. 
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' Davenant made the proper responses and 
offered him tobacco. 

' How was St John ? 

* St. John was flourishing — ^they had been boys 
together in Detroit years ago. 

'These formalities over, Willems, well alight 
and cheerful, proceeded to discuss himself and his 
appearance in London, volubly and without the 
fine shades of reserve. 

' His work, he said, lay in the mining industry, 
and he had come from Butte, Montana, on the ex- 
treme confines of the West : — 

' " Never heard of Butte, Montana ! Well, it's 
just the greatest place on earth. And now I'm 
going out to your South African goldfields — three 
days in London, and then I saiL I mean to sec 
London," said Willems, blowing out a cloud of 
smoke, " and then I sail." 

' " Going to emigrate ? " asked Davenant. 

'"Oh, no," said Willems; whereupon he ex- 
plained the John, Dupuy Syndicate to the illiterate 
Davenant. That too, by the way, was the 
"greatest" thing on earth. 

'He had been working for the Syndicate in 
Butte, Montana ; the company had acquired a big 
interest in certain of Davenant's — ^Willems would 
say " your " — South African goldfields ; and he had 
been transferred. That was all. 

Not know the John, Dupuy Syndicate ! " he 
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exclaimed, when Davenant answered; and then 
he began to develop the Syndicate and its arch- 
spirit Griscom John; a gentleman, who, like the 
corporation he controlled and the mining city he 
dwelt in, was also to be numbered among the 
successive and apparently illimitable wonders of 
the globe. 

' " Fires you out on sight,*' cried Willems, wax- 
ing eloquent ; " you don't get old with him ! It's 
hustle or go with Mr. John. Oh, he's great ! " and 
Willems continued to enlarge on the virtues of his 
foremost hero with a volubility and enthusiasm 
that left all his previous performances in shadow. 

* " Fires you out on sight ! " he rapturously con- 
cluded. 

' " Supposing he fires you out ? " suggested 
Davenant 

'"Not much! I'm a hustler," said Daniel 
Broughton Willems; "I'm going to hustle right 
now — ^three days and then I sail He knows me, 
and, you bet, I know Mr. John ! " 

' Davenant had no doubt about it. 

' " Squeezed lemon's squeezed lemon — that's 
nature. When I'm dry, out I go — ^no room for 
dead-wood out in Butte ! But I can last ; you bet, 
I can last I'm a stayer. I shall be right on top 
some day, full of dollars, same as Mr. John. Then 
we'll talk." 

* For several moments Willems paused in his 
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main argument and wandered off, hand-in-hand, 
with Mr. John. It was quite idyUic They were 
boon companions now, no longer master and man ; 
they drove trotting horses together, owned private 
raihroad-cars furnished with every luxury that 
wealth could command, and had steam-yachts of 
a sister build. RivcJ syndicates tottered to feeble 
ruin before the mighty combination he had 
effected. Butte, Montana, trembled at his touch. 
He too would fire people out ; and he seemed eager 
to begin at once. He fixed Davenant with a merci- 
less eye as though anxious to start on him. 

'Then he swept back from Mr. John, from 
Butte, Montana, and the goldfields of South Africa. 
That was business. 

'The rest of him had been anticipated by no 
less a hedonist than Martin Luther. Wine, 
Woman, and Song were equally involved in what 
remained of Daniel Broughton Willems ; and were, 
moreover, the immediate objects of his stay in 
London. This is where Davenant came in. 

' The host was frank : — 

* " Fve got to finish a job, then Til be free ; 
anyway, for this evening. To-morrow and the 
day after I'm full up." 

' " Business is business," rettirned the other 
warmly. 

* Davenant put some questions. 

'In all London he was apparently the sole 
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person with whom Willems could claim acquaint- 
ance; not much of a person, truly, if he might 
judge by Willems*s first motions; but, certainly, 
better than nobody at all. There had been an 
opening shock — Davenant had remarked it — a 
brief but sudden disillusion — a blow and a re- 
covery. Let us dwell on the recovery. Though 
clearly disconcerted by the meagreness of Dave- 
nant's lodging and circumstance, Willems had as 
promptly been impressed by the calm and 
dignity that surrounded his manner and occupa- 
tions. . . . However, as had already been ex- 
plained with a becoming precision, Willems was 
three days in hand before his ship sailed, and he 
was bent on seeing London undeterred by any 
question of expense. 

' Seeing London manifestly meant Wine, 
Woman, and Song; and Davenant was so far 
amenable as to promise to assist in these pursuits, 
engaging to call that very evening at the West- 
minster Hotel where Willems had his quarters. 



V. 



' Davenant, true to his word, turned up at 
seven o'clock and found Willems waiting. During 
the afternoon — a Jtme afternoon, the London 
season at its fullest — ^there had been voyages of 
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discovery ; Willems had not wasted precious time. 
He had charted a public-house that served Welsh 
whisky; added it effectually to London's map. 
Webh whisky! Scotch and Irish he knew — ^but 
Welsh! Even in Butte, Montana, they had not 
gone as far as that The iimovation tickled him ; 
he must needs share it with Davenant, grossly ig- 
norant in a matter that touched the honour of his 
country's capital The public-house was round 
two comers, and already Willems could have 
found his way to it by night 

'Westminster, said he, with its Abbey and 
Houses of Parliament, they could match — ^the 
whole lot could be enclosed in the Chicago Audi- 
torium; a building, he explained, of mammoth 
size, that was theatre, concert-hall, and heaven 
knows what, in one. But Welsh whisky — ^there 
they were out-distanced. He felt no respect for 
Westminster; not even after they had tasted a 
glass of the invigorating and virgin spirit he had 
exalted 

' But where he revived again was in a music- 
hall. They had dined first in a popular and highly 
ornate restaurant — ^Willems, however, had evi- 
dently dined before. The restaurant left him 
cold ; but the music-hall — ^here he found a free and 
boundless play for his enthusiasm. 

'He enjoyed the songs; he adorned himself 
with a button that waved the stars and stripes of 
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his inheritance; he drank and smoked; he ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to get acquainted with 
his neighbours ; and later, he was with difficulty 
restrained from bashing in the hat of a gentleman, 
who, for some reason unaccountable, had roused 
his anger. 

' There followed an excursion to a place of light 
and lager-beer. Then came the relentless hour of 
twelve-thirty, when London closes for the 
night 

'They had had a great time, he said, shaking 
Davenant by the hand. He must come out to 
Butte, Montana — "None of your twelve-thirties 
there ! " he said 

'He would have liked to go on end- 
lessly, or, more properly, till morning. Twelve- 
thirty was an hour for children — for little 
folk. 

' Thus Davenant left him, still hungering, still 
valiant and unquenchable, eager to crush the orgie 
of a month into a night ; a mortal between two 
paroxysms of labour, so strong and so insistent, 
as to make what little leisure he could reach a 
paroxysm as well. 

' Davenant watched him out of sight ; a strange 
figure, voracious and mongrel, an amalgam of all 
the various races engaged in that superhuman 
work of conquest ; a passing apparition, a disturb- 
ing and engrossing shadow, cast up at his feet by 
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the giant tides that were raging out there in the 
far distant West 



'The months went by, and Willems was for- 
gotten, or only recalled as an emergent shape that 
had flitted past his window ; a hurried and hungry 
passenger, who dreamt of millions, of feverish 
power, whose softer appetites would be appeased 
rapidly, grossly, violently, between two paroxysms 
of work. 

'Why this indecorous being should have been 
inflicted on Davenant, and Davenant on him, is a 
problem that only the vanity of Homer WelUngton 
St. John, the celebrated negro orator and elocu- 
tionist, could properly have answered 



VI. 



' Two years later Willems turned up again. It 
was summer, and Davenant was meditating a 
slender holiday. He was three pounds to the 
good, enough to purchase a fortnight's sunshine 
and fresh air. His dingy street was heavy with 
the season's languor ; he was tired, weary to break- 
ing point after the year's struggle. The land 
beckoned, and he, at last, could follow. 

* Already he had dreamt the farmhouse of his 
choice : within walking distance of the sea, woods 
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about him, a village clustered in the hollow : chil- 
dren on the roads, bent on great errands — fetching 
milk, buying jam, borrowing the newspaper ; and 
there were dogs that barked, raging on their chain, 
wagging the tail of friendliness within a week; 
and earth-stained men who passed the time o' day, 
or bobbed up t'other side the hedge, surprising 
him in vocal exercises when he deemed himself 
secure : each morning wonderful with ever-chang- 
ing life ; Death that was new life — a heaven in 
earnest here : a gander hissed at him ; the Jew 
stock-jobber who had taken the big house trem- 
bled in front of cows; the ducks waddled down 
to the pond, and waddled back again at nightfall ; 
old maids roamed magisterially, distributing the 
Parish Magazine ; and, through the crystal of the 
brook, he lit on marvels : round fruit was ripening 
in the sun — blackbirds were busy here. . . . 
England was beautiful for those two weeks. Rain- 
fall or shine, thunder or evening calm, England 
was fair, generous, beneficent ; a land to live for, 
to die for, gfiving thanks. The city ... he had 
left the city far behind, escaped his prison for a 
little space. 

' All this had danced before his famished eyes ; 
and then came Willems crumpling up his dream. 

' Willems appeared, and, in an hour, his plans 
were scattered, his three pounds wrung from him. 

* Poor Willems ! A cabman sent up word that 
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he was in the vehicle outside. Was Davenant 
within ? 

' Davenant was within, and would not Willems 
come in too ? 

' The cabman seemed uncertain ; so Davenant 
plunged downstairs and out into the road. 

'Oh, the change in Willems! no longer the 
blithe and debonnair figure that had rushed 
through three days of London and grudged the 
hours of sleep, the amateur of "greatness" and 
Welsh whisky; but a Willems mortally stricken, 
bludgeoned midway in the fight, helpless and 
hardly recognisable. 

' He came out with his immediate trouble be- 
fore Davenant had recovered from the shock. He 
had had this cab for three hours and had no money 
to pay the man. He was broken, done up, alto- 
gether at an end. He had driven here, he had 
driven there, to the banks and steamship offices 
that had smiled on him in his prosperous days — 
they smiled on him no longer — and, at last, he had 
driven desperately to Davenant — and now his 
plan. 

* He had looked up a reference-book and found 
that the American consul in Plymouth was an old 
friend of his, a schoolfellow ; if news of his plight 
could reach the consul, all would be well — ^but, 
meanwhile, there were his boxes ; he had a dozen 
needs, all of which could be covered by the sum of 
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two pounds. Would Davenant lend him the money 
and pay the cabman? The consul at Plymouth 
would refimd all. If not, Willems must get out 
and face the cabman and lie in the streiet till the 
authorities removed him. 

* Davenant could not hesitate ; the sight of this 
derelict fellow-creature was too much for him. He 
asked the driver to assist Willems upstairs, found 
the money for the cab, and, when his guest had 
dropped into a chair, he heard his story. 

' Willems had arrived in South Africa ; all had 
gone well ; then he had had a stroke, and, three 
months later, a second stroke. He was paralyzed 
They had taken care of him, sent him to the infir- 
mary at Johannesburg, and, when he could stand 
it, put him on a ship making for England. But 
he had earned nothing ; and now, his money was 
gone, everything had gone; these clothes — he 
traversed them with disgust — ^were a pauper out- 
fit that had been given him in hospital The tears 
rose to his eyes. He could hardly believe it, that 
so fine a man as he should come to this! When 
he reached his consul, however, all would be well 
again, all would come right. Davenant must send 
a letter or a wire at once ; or, better still, go him- 
self. He had worked too hard ; he had lived too 
hard — " lived too hard," he repeated, with a laugh 
twisting his bloodless face. 

* Davenant held a consultation with his land- 
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lady, and it was arranged that Willems could stay 
there till further orders, his host occupying another 
room. 

* Willems breathed relief when the arrangement 
was disclosed to him. The boxes? He was not 
so very anxious about the boxes. He wanted 
things to eat, especially eggs and bread and 
butter ; he wanted coffee, and, in the coffee, there 
must be cream. He called it "cweam." That 
word pursued Davenant during the haunted week 
where Willems was his guest. He had taken a 
thing half dead into his house ; a desperate animal, 
the soul of which had perished ; an ignoble body, 
tortured by desires and futureless. More cannot 
be said, or written, or thought. Only the heroism 
that passed this off may be recorded. Aristo- 
cratic it may be called — an aristocracy that all the 
pitch and horror in the world could not unsweeten. 
Davenant gave him " cweam " — the twisted mono- 
syllable became a symbol — cweamed him till the 
delicacy ran as water; even at night the horrid 
word pursued him, in still, small hours when, 
cweamy-mouthed, his visitant snored loud. 

*He had written to the consul straightaway: 
Willems sat over him and said rude, pedagogic 
things about his style of composition; Willems 
dictated, was strong on commas, loved the full- 
stop, which he called "point" — "point" was 
American — despised the semi-colon, admired of 
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Davenant, demanded a handwriting more roimd 
and florid At the foot of the letter must stand 
the consul's name and address. " Where you been 
to school ? " asked Willems critically. 

'Davenant retired to the next room, and re- 
wrote this letter humanly. 

' The thing was sealed and posted ; Davenant 
dropped it in the box himself and breathed fresh 
air. 

'Two days later came an answer from the 
friendly consul, the former schoolfellow ; and, from 
it, Davenant perceived that the consul, far from 
being friendly and a schoolfellow, seemed to con- 
sider, rather, that Davenant was these, and not 
himself. But the gist of the letter — a letter 
vaguely hostile to Willems — lay in a remark that, 
if such a case really existed, Davenant should 
apply to the London consulate, where, it was evi- 
dent, he could more properly expect to find imme- 
diate attention. 

'Davenant thanked the writer, promising to 
act on his advice. 

* It was no use showing Willems the official 
letter; nor did that optimistic wight frame any 
particular enquiry. Davenant pocketed it, as much 
else that leaden week. He went off to the London 
consulate and put the case. Here he was received, 
at first curiously, then with consideration. There 
was a fund extant, voluntarily subscribed by 
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American residents in England, that dealt with 
such cases. A consular clerk noted his address 
and promised to take the matter in hand 

' By the Wednesday the clerk had called ; Wil- 
lems had accepted him ; he had accepted Willems ; 
and consular bounty had provided: — 
(i) a ticket to Liverpool 

(2) a passage across the Atlantic. 

(3) a ten-shilling piece. 

' The rest would follow on the other side. 

* Davenant was entrusted with the ten-shilling 
piece. It would assist him in the removal and 
help to recover the boxes, which, all the while, had 
been reposing in the left-luggage department of 
a terminal station. 

' Now, all being smooth, he gave dates and de- 
tail of the matter to Willems ; who sat all day a 
cuckoo in the original Davenant nest, querulous ; 
by turns affectionate and pawing, or else a scold 
Twice Davenant had had to appease the landlady : 
when Willems was dissatisfied with his diet, he 
simply dropped it on the floor. Eggs did not 
matter ; but coffee — the landlady drew the line at 
coffee. She was not fond of Willems — ever after 
he stood for America in her deliberate eyes ; had 
she liked Davenant less, she might have put the 
pair of them outside — "under the hedge," she 
called it, being country-bred 

' Cheerily Davenant came in when all his nego- 
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tiations were ended ; produced the ticket to Liver- 
pool; told of the passage across the Atlantic; 
and laid down the ten-shilling piece. On this 
Willems fixed as though he had earned it. 

* " You'll be ofiF the day after to-morrow," said 
Davenant. 

'Willems clung to the ten-shilling piece. He 
complained about it, was scornful at its meagre- 
ness; he said hard things anent his friend the 
consul ; and added, " a rich country like ours ! " 
And further, being near his time, reality facing him 
again after these soft days of anchorage, he came 
back heavily to earth and pressed for something in 
the nature of a glad good-bye. Before he left, 
they must sail out together, he and Davenant, and 
catch the glow of life. Why not the Empire 
Theatre of Varieties, where was a ballet? He 
had a programme of its joys by heart The ten- 
shilling piece, although despicable — produced with 
every argiunent, itself an argument — ^had made 
him show the fondness of rude health again ; re- 
viving him, spreading rollicking possibilities before 
his sunken eyes. Peevish or arrogant, he was a 
difficult guest to entertain. 

* Stricken, death fiddling by his side, around his 
bludgeoned head ; the days of freedom numbered, 
the future an asylum, some prison-home grey with 
the beat of impotent wings ; no wonder he was a 
conductor, a distributor, of torment. It was 
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natural. Davenant could see it; but Davenant 
had changed his last reservist coin upon 
the case and could no more. This vainly he 
explained to Willems, deaf, nay even a foe, to 
logic and cold reason. Eat, drink, and be merry, 
he seemed to say, for to-morrow we die. He in- 
cluded Davenant in the dying — ^unreasonably. 

' The latter escaped to go after the sick man's 
" boxes." He had heard much of these, and now 
they were a happy apology for a quiet spell after 
a troublous vigil. 

* Willems handed out the voucher, but clung to 
his ten-shillings. Davenant was glad to leave at 
any cost. On the road his vanished holiday came 
back to him, a whiff of it across the stifling hours 
from which he had escaped ; a briny whiff — he 
scaled the " Roughs " of PostUng, immemorial 
downs, where the winds raced alway, sea-salted — 
half Kent below him ; till Braham slapped him on 
the back, a writer, like himself and unlike. 

' Where was he going and would he drink ? 

' He would drink ; and, as to his errand — he let 
off some of his story, lightly, in passing. 

'Braham was cynical and called it an "old 
dodge " ; and then Davenant stuck up for Willems, 
spvoke for him pugnaciously — ^there was no 
" dodge " about that paralysed body and contorted 
face, he said ; adding " Come and see him ? " 

' Braham declined. 
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' " Then why call it a dodge ? " 

' " All right," said Braham ; " that's my opinion." 

*"You mean your way!'' And ever after 
Davenant liked Braham the less for his close- 
fisted scepticism. 

' Willems*s " boxes" turned out to be a woimded 
carpet-bag and several paper parcels, themselves 
paper : old magazines, journals : the unvarying bag- 
gage of the very poor ; related to the wardrobe and 
worldly goods of tramps and wayfarers. 

' You may have dissected a tramp } What he 
cannot wear on his body, he carries — his best boots, 
his best coat, his best trousers, are strapped to him 
with string ; he tramps in his working-clothes — 
that is if he be a tramp of substance, an important 
tramp. Willems had preserved a sabbath outfit: 
it peeped from the bag, a broken-jawed affair that 
kept no secrets. He had tramp-literature as 
well, picked up and preserved — why, heaven 
knew! 

' Davenant released it, released all, and, un- 
blushing, took his place in the railway *bus that 
plies between the Southern trains and the 
Northern. A soldier sat on the roof. Inside with 
him were Americans, a party ; nice, clean, whole- 
limbed Americans. On the way he saw others; 
London seemed full of them; easy, well-circum- 
stanced, even rich — some drove past in cabs : you 
could see that they were rich. 
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' They trooped the streets in dozens while he 
looked out ; everywhere recognisable by the erect 
walk of their women, the suppleness of their men — 
they trooped the streets in dozens. For a moment 
he wavered, as if to cry out. Willems belonged to 
them ; they could afford him ; they might have 
foimd the money for this lamed compatriot, and 
let him, Davenant, go about his summer holiday! 
He looked appealingly into the face of the lady 
opposite. ..." See, it says a soda-water foun- 
tain : " she was pointing to an enterprising drug- 
gist's in Southampton Row. Davenant fell back 
and laughed to himself, at himself — ^reconciled. 
Why should these others bear the pain, while he, 
so strong, so fortitudinous, rejoiced in it.*^ Yes, 
there had been secret pleasure in his "charity." 
He owed things to America; even the three 
pounds that he had spent in this small service had 
come from there. He owed them liberty to speak 
and feel; and now the opportunity to put his 
thought in action. What he had done for Willems 
seemed so small beside the service they had ren- 
dered him. . . . And thus were Willems's be- 
longings brought to Euston. 

' The next day host and guest drove forth to- 
gether ; it was the day of their divorce ; the first 
time, too, that the American had been outside, free 
of the streets, since his arrival. 

' That drive, climax and clinching point to the 
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long week wherein he was alone with Willemj 
Davenant was scarred with it, marked with it to the 
soul. It was the end to a long trial, a masterly 
summing-up ; cx)mpact of all the heaped despairs, 
the pitiful devices, to which he had been witness. 
Not for him to judge! The other filled the airs 
with this swan-song. 

' But before — ^the days before that drive ! 

* Helpless, crushed, all the old dreams of this 
half-dead being had played in a whorl. Life — 
slipping away from him, almost a presence, almost 
a thing of breath that he could pluck at with mute 
Hands — had become so dear, so well-beloved ; 
loved greedily, with the fond fervours of a miser 
snaring gold! He had given up all idea of con- 
quering, of milUons; he had even forsaken his 
arch-hero, Griscom John; dethroned the Syndi- 
cate ; loosened Butte, Montana. These were past 
and merciless; their fierceness awed him, closed 
his eyes with dread. The old briskness and bluff 
were withered ; now he was no longer young, with 
a youth that was an asset, valuable, to be ex- 
changed for current coin ; now he reposed pastor- 
ally, on idylls, and " firing out " was a blessing none 
too fervently pursued. Past and present dicta on 
this august theme had grown dissentient. Firing 
out ? Yes, it " was nature." But nature had raised 
hand on him ; nature had fired him out ! 

' Uppermost among his crude desires, and one 
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he had neglected during his previous stay in Lon- 
don, was a visit to the Old Cheshire Cheese, a 
Fleet Street tavern whose story was a legend 
learnt in youth ; and, on the way, he pined to call 
at the establishment of a tailoring firm, whose 
adopted name, " Dombey and Son," had somehow 
coiled itself about his heart. And, with these, he 
lay all day planning subsidiary excursions, similarly 
borrowed from the works of fiction and the periodi- 
cals that had been near him in the age of innocence. 
Griscom John, the hard adventurers of yesteryear, 
whom he had longed to emulate, had had their 
day; instead, he babbled of characters met with 
in novels, who had been generous to forlorn men ; 
who had befriended them, cherished them, and 
given them their desires. Dickens had invented 
most of these ; but some of his benefactors came 
out of American stories of which Davenant had not 
even the title. For hours he spoke of men and 
women he had met in books, who had been glori- 
ous to victims Hke himself. He fretted because 
he could not meet them ; he implied that Davenant 
was keeping them back from him: .they were so 
real to him — more real than Davenant ! He com- 
pared them with his friend the consul, whose ticket 
and whose ten-shilling piece — ^he still ascribed 
these to the man at Plymouth — ^were as an injury 
beside the way these others would have treated 
him. All day, and on their drive — on their drive 
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more especially — ^he looked for kindly people, to 
whom he could cling ; who would rejoice in pen- 
sioning so broken a limpet as himself. 

'The old Willems, that fierce gladiator from 
Butte, Montana ; who had surrendered his force and 
his manhood at the calling of the West ; yielded 
his all before her stubborn and imperious need — 
the old Willems was vanished ; save for a sparkle 
that said : " Give me my power again and we will 
see !".... But the nearing of home was de- 
structive to this sparkle. There, who would be- 
friend him ! 

* He had sent out heralds in advance ; he had 
made a beginning. Eating his eggs and buttered 
toast, sipping his coffee and cream, he had indulged 
in forlorn hopes, in shrewd and cunning missives. 
Davenant was commanded to write while he dicta- 
ted. Hints were dropped — heavy ; you could hear 
them — dropped to all on whom he had a claim. 

*"Dear Uncle George, comma," was a New 
England farmer, evidently neglected in the prosper- 
ous years ; and " Cousin Flora " was feminine — 
therefore she must have a heart. Willems tried 
his luck with these ; pictured himself, with dignity, 
with pathos. " Brother Elbert *' and he had quar- 
relled ; Willems was ready to make it up. From 
his tone, however, it seemed unlikely that any of 
his relatives would give him shelter. 

* He had some hopes, too, that he might re- 
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cover. There was a girl among his correspondents ; 
Bessie Wigand was her name, and her last letter 
bore the stamps and sign of registration. She lived 
in Honor6 Street, Chicago. . . . Davenant had 
some trouble with the Honor6, not knowing how to 
spell it Scornful and superior was Willems over 
this ; scornful like the critics who sit on " literature" 
in pedant papers. Here was a career for him, 
Davenant would have cried, if Willems could have 
seen it Such jokes are necessarily silent. The 
incapable minion who had neglected to acquire the 
spelling of " Honor6 " Street took his basting and 
wrote on. . . . Bessie Wigand was the other's 
" girl " ; the only one, at least, who had remembered 
him. His " girls " were numerous, or, had been so. 
This one remained ; of all the folks he wrote to, he 
put his greatest trust in her. To Bessie he phrased 
his hopes of a recovery and future fortune. It was 
Bessie who wrote to London telling how he died 
— ^heaven knows how high and fair a place the girl 
had carved for Davenant! Willems must have 
spoken of him often and handsomely. . . . His 
instinct had been right, it seemed ; Bessie was 
" true as steel" 

' The last letter was dictated to a man in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, who had borrowed Willem's 
copy of " Nicholas Nickleby " ; a book particularly 
valuable as containing several of the people who 
could be princely to a person in his plight He 
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demanded the return of this volume to Honore 
Street, Chicago, although Davenant protested that 
a fresh copy could be procured at the price of the 
postage; which reminded Willems that foreign 
letters cost "five cents." ..." Mind you stamp 
'em right," said Willems ; " it's five cents." 

* A mad and a strange week it had been ; topsy- 
turvy ; Gilbertian ; the healthy led by the inept ; 
suggestive of England ruled by her more ridiculous 
party. The finishing touch, the rocket-burst of 
the whole, was on their drive : Davenant, perforce, 
closed his ears to it, his heart 

' All the way to Euston, Willems looked out on 
the sound people who walked the streets ; hungrily, 
as though he might never see their like again : all 
the way he babbled, crying for the Old Cheshire 
Cheese, for Dombey and Son, for the unnumbered 
sentimental images that had lain dormant while he 
was well and strong, but now had come back to 
him as through a golden mist. They were his 
poets. Also he wanted to go to the Empire 
Theatre of Varieties, where was a ballet In his 
poor head this medley churned. 

* Davenant remarked that the ten-shilling piece 
could hardly encompass these splendid dreams — he 
had said as much yesterday and the day before: 
the more so, he added, as the money must see 
Willems home and there was the cab to pay as 
well. He himself was reduced to silver. 
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' Argument was useless and one-sided. When 
Dombey and Son were shown to be people who 
would not let Willems have a suit of clothes in 
exchange for his ten-shilling piece, or even on 
credit, he fell back on a waistcoat; and when a 
waistcoat was denied him, he sought to compromise 
on a golf-cap. And with the coveted meal at the 
Old Cheshire Cheese it was just the same. Willems 
lurged ; Davenant was inexorable ; " pudding-day " 
or no " pudding-day," for " the sake of the place " 
or not, they would stick to the cab, the cab to its 
course. They had a train to catch at Euston ; and 
the Empire ballet was beyond their means and only 
opened at nightfall, at an hour when Willems should 
be nearing Liverpool. ... It was the drive of 
a condemned man to execution. 

' On two points, however, Willems was indulged. 
The paralytic had clamoured for a book of photo- 
graphic views, such as hawkers had unfolded to him 
during his previous stay in Westminster. He de- 
sired ardently to possess such a souvenir. Dave- 
nant halted the cab and bought him one. And in 
the station hall, where was a kind of grocery-shop, 
he let Willems have a shilling box of chocolate 
wafers. For the rest he was adamant; although 
still pursued by the programme he had listened to 
on their drive. 

* Willems's luggage was safe. The porter who 
had wheeled him in an invalid-chair from cab to 
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platform placed it in the carriage and modestly 
refused reward — ^no, not even from Davenant He 
walked away, confusion on his honest face, but 
firm. 

'There was a wait; Willems expressed grati- 
tude ; Willems was off — ^his ticket in his pocket, 
his ten-shilling piece intact. 

* Davenant watched the train go out ; it bore 
his summer holiday along with it ; and he felt no 
regrets. The sea, green woodland, summer sky, 
and stars ; wind on his face, clean rains, and 
opulent sun, all translated into terms of Willems 
and curving out of sight ! 

' In the tea-shop to which he had betaken him- 
self, he sat alone and thought. 

'The West, the passionate West — it was on her 
that Willems had spent himself; as the coral- 
insect on the reef, the nameless craftsman on the 
piled cathedral His appetites! What time had 
he for rest, for grace and dignity, before the cry 
of her imperious need, the menace of her beauty 
and her inspirations ; the hopes that flowed from 
her, the passion she enkindled, the endless mystery 
that spelled him to attempt possession ? Virgin 
before his eyes, she stood cind trembled — but he 
was not the man ! 

' Epically great he seemed in that sad hour 
of retrospect ; one who had gone forth to unre- 
corded frays and fallen fighting; the dim ranks 
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closing on him, mingling his blood in a last com- 
munion with his country's soil : the West for prize 
and victory ; her troubled eyes consuming the light 

that filled his own — ^now sightless 

Willems! — ^Davenant carved the name as on the 
base of some war-laden monument : Willems ! who 
had given himself to the West; who had spent 
himself on the building of her ardent cities; on 
the peopling of her virgin plains ; on the laying of 
her iron roads ; the sinking of her mines ; the 
curbing of her rivers ; the traffic of her lakes ; the 
sowing of her fields ; the mastery of her wild un- 
shaken heart. ... It was hit or miss ; he might 
have died a Croesus — her favours were past reckon- 
ing — ; he was just Willems. 

' Davenant passed out to the refrain^ — ^laughter 
no more, but grave, a last lament : — 

' " O Chicago, O Indianapolis, O hundred cities 
and O Golden West, smeared with the dust and 
blood of mortals ; 

* " Most glorious, most invincible, Devourer of 
men, of women, and of little children ; 

' " That usest all men's lives in Thine upraising, 
as though our blood were brick, were stone, were 
mortar ; 

* " O Illinois, O great Missouri, and far Montana, 
even Thou, sown with our strength as fields are 
sown with grain . . . 



}} > 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DEAD POET. 

Preston's voice, dying away with this recitative, 
this skirling of heroic pipes, heard faintly, coming 
to us three across an ocean, and the large halt 
of a continent, had found its way to a new silence. 

He waited for us. 

* This has given you pain ? * he said at last. 
My mother shook her head. It was not pain, 

but something different that had subdued her. 

* Success is always cheerful,' he pursued ; ' and 
yet, failure — nothing is won without a contempla- 
tion of its chances ; we would be pitiless and cruel 
without deep knowledge of its risks.* 

My mother followed him, nodding a dumb 
approval. 

' Failure, I sometimes think, is more important 
to our well-being than what we call success,* he 
had continued. ' Its victims give their lives, so 
that we other and more fortunate ones may live. It 
is the tragic price that is demanded by our suc- 
cesses ; and by dying, it becomes success itself, the 
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essence and the root of that red flower. Among 
all man's religions, Christianity has, perhaps, been 
the most successful ; and it is based on failure, on 
the negation of success, on the blood and tears of 
tragic fate. At least, so it has always seemed to 
me.' 

My mother nodded again ; here too, as every- 
where before, in full agreement. 

' And now,* said Preston, rising to light a cigar- 
ette, * I must tell you Davenant's story of a failure 
who came to life again, abundantly, and far eclips- 
ing all his previous desires. Will you listen ? * 

My mother would listen. 

Preston resumed. 



I. 

' Once on a day in dusty, heavy-laden August, 
Davenant, left to the pitiless summer of the weary 
town, found himself master of a weekly journal. 
It lay entirely at his mercy. He was its editor, 
its chief ; he could fill it with whatever touched his 
fancy. There was none to ride on him or say him 
nay. 

* This is how it happened. The said journal 
was ordinarily conducted by a Mr. Eustace 
Statham ; Statham wanted a holiday ; and, no one 
else being left in London, he suggested that Dave- 
nant should take his place for the three weeks. 
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Davcnant was cheap ; the editor believed he could 
be trusted; he made the offer and Davenant 
accepted. Statham was unacquainted with his 
strange passion for America. 

' It was a stupid little paper that tried hard to 
be wise and merry on a meagre pay-sheet, and was 
more often dull than either. Davenant had been 
admitted to its columns from time to time. Now, 
by a sudden and unexpected turn, he had entire 
control of them. 

* Statham had departed cheerily for Scotland ; 
Davenant, just as cheerily, had stepped into the 
editorial chair. He found himself monarch of a 
draughty office, whose most reliable implements 
were, firstly, a broken-bladed scissors, and, se- 
condly, a leaky paste-pot made of tin. 

* The chair, for all its cpnsequence, required re- 
seating ; it was a man-trap as it stood, and Dave- 
nant collapsed, was caught and extricated, on the 
first morning. Facing it was the editorial table, an 
article so palsied in the legs that every now and 
then it gave a groan and flung a portion of its load 
upon the floor. Whenever this happened Davenant 
cried " Whoa, mare ! " and aimed a kick at it. 
Sometimes he steadied it with piles of books. 

'For staff he had an aspiring and profusely 
educated boy, son to a tobacconist ; whose mind 
was a jungle of useless information, whose pockets 
bulged with stolen cigarettes, and whose chief 

M 
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virtue resided in a proficiency in shorthand and a 
painful acquaintance with the mechanism of a de- 
fective typewriter. The shorthand, however, 
usually came out wrong when translated into long- 
hand ; the faulty inside of the typewriter would 
have occasioned less discomfort had the boy known 
how to spell. 

* In an outer and more draughty ante-room, 
shielded from the angry world by a kind of wooden 
fence, sat a devoted female, who interviewed callers, 
lied like a diplomSLt, and brewed afternoon tea upon 
demand. She sat there in her hat and licked on 
postage-stamps. She and the lad aforementioned 
appeared to be on fighting terms. 

* Promoted to the leadership of this quaint army, 
Davenant seized on its humours and made light of 
its shortcomings. 

' He asked the boy out to lunch on the morning 
of his arrival — he had secured a week's salary in 
advance ; which made it a proud lunch, if some- 
what mystifying as to ways and means in the eye 
of the philosopher who served them. 

* In the afternoon a tea-party that embraced 
the female elements of their little society was in- 
augurated. This family gathering was interrupted 
by the arrival of the lady who " did the books " — 
she was the literary critic of the concern ; and to 
them entered various contributors, actual or would- 
be, several of whom demanded cheques promised 
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by the astute Statham, flown to Scotland on his 
three weeks' holiday. From a tea-party the gather- 
ing swelled to a reception. Cigarettes were pro- 
duced ; conversation flourished ; prospective mas- 
terpieces were discussed ; Davenant, magnificent 
and regal, did the honours. 

* His was an embarrassing if a powerful predica- 
ment. Poor shabby souls, that, like himself, had 
stayed on in London lacking the wherewithal 
to escape, they courted him, were encouraged by 
his affability, and left their starveling manuscripts 
upon his desk. What had they to say, to write 
about, these, whose one engrossing concern was to 
keep a roof over their heads, to get such stray meat, 
drink, and tobacco as would fill them with a little 
life? 

'Little by little the whole tribe of them de- 
parted. At six o'clock the boy changed his jacket ; 
the lady picked up her gloves and umbrella. It 
was time to go. They said good-night ; and then 
Davenant reigned supreme in a pinched solitude. 

' An hour later, he climbed aboard a 'bus and 
pondered on the possibilities of his great office. 
Statham had left him a typewritten guide to the 
routine of the business, corrected with pen and ink 
where the blanks in the machine's organism had 
made a void, or the bo/s spelling had added to the 
confusion. It was all as easy as clockwork, pro- 
vided the scissors cut, the paste pasted, the lady 
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who "did the books" and the other "regulars" 
kept to their barg^n. But Davenant had not taken 
up this editorship as a mere sinecure, nor even for 
the bald and sordid profit of the thing. He had a 
paper ; and now his first act was to make it feel the 
impress of a new and vigorous personality. He 
tore Statham's instructions across the middle and 
watched them flutter down the street 



II. 

'Among the more romantic wreckage cast up 
by the tides that flow from Bloomsbury into Hol- 
bom and New Oxford Street are certain volumes, 
displayed by the second-hand booksellers, that 
bear the imprint of publishing houses established 
in some foreign land. These volumes are often 
eloquent, and, mostly, the tale they tell is one of 
urgency and pathos. Who parts with them ; who, 
driven by necessity or actual want, sells them at 
a beggarly figure to the merchants on whose stalls 
they lead a dingy and neglected existence ? 

'The answer is an obvious one. In Blooms- 
bury the foreigner of the middle-classes engages 
his room ; there he is to be found, not in tens, but 
in hundreds; usually he has modest means and 
faces his weekly reckoning without a tremor. 
Sometimes, however, he falls on evil days ; and 
then volumes dated from Paris, Berlin, or New 
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York are taken covertly to the guardians of the 
book-stalls. Baedeker's are there by the dozen, 
phrase-books, dictionaries, works of mystery and 
imagination ; but more numerous than all the rest 
are the soiled novels whose title-page and binding 
point to America as the land of their original and 
erstwhile owner. The name that was written so 
confidently on the fly-leaf is carefully cut away; 
usually they bear a label marked " is.," the figure 
standing out in solid black. Precious glad is the 
dealer who can dispose of them for that modest 
coin. 

' Who was she, or he, or the pair of them, and 
why did they sell this slender volume at a price 
more slender still ? Davenant had asked the ques- 
tion many a time, fingering some stray bargain 
that he had rescued from its post of ignominy. 
What name was it that they had cut away ; what 
disappointment and what burden of desire had 
made them find themselves adrift in a strange 
land? Probably nothing more fatal than the swift 
declines that had often seen him bring his trophy 
back again, the " is." still intact upon its cover. 
For himself he could bear it, but that his Ameri- 
cans, these children of the light, should find them- 
selves in such a sorry need, here was a tragedy 
that stirred his soul with pity and with wonder 
passing tears. 

* Of all the works so rescued none had moved 
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him like a book of verses, dated from San Fran- 
cisco in the early 'seventies, and written by a man 
whose name was quite unknowa Davensmt, nor 
anybody else as far as he could gather, had ever 
heard of James Dobell. 

* Dobell, in those grey years all gone and done 
with, must have been something like himself; 
chained to the city and tortured by sweet memo- 
ries of the land ; by nature and vocation a poet, of 
necessity an ill-paid, ill-considered drudge. He 
had all flowers by heart, the birds had been his 
intimates, he knew the secrets of the natural world 
that he had left for some civilian dungeon deep in 
town — a brave soul who shouldered his work and 
sang his sorrow into these few verses. Davenant 
had unearthed him on a Holbom book-stall, the 
price three pence. 

*Now he brought him forth again and spent 
an August Sunday at his feet It was the first 
of the three Sundays during which he had control 
of Statham's paper. 

' He remembered the day long afterwards ; 
cloudless it was, blue, lovely with summer's ripest 
perfection. He had risen early, the volume in his 
pocket, and taken train for Wrotham deep in 
Kent. At an inn he had bought bread and 
cheese, and then, diving into a sun-steeped wood- 
land, had lain all day, his body close to the earth, 
with Dobell near him ; the poet's strange face lit 
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by strange eyes, his strange voice thrilled by the 
beauty . that would not leave him, by the vision 
that had followed him into the tinsel city denying 
all its gods. 

* " Let me be," he had cried, " let me worship, 
even as these others worship ; let me succeed and 
marry and love and die as they ! " — and then a 
glimpse of the unfurled stars, the edge of the world 
ablaze on the horizon out to sea, would draw him 
back, repaying him an hundred fold for all he had 
ever suffered or could suffer in this little life. 

' Davenant re-read him in the noon-day 
silence of an ancient wood. Here was a test in- 
deed ! That Dobell was a poet there could be no 
mistaking. All afternoon he lingered over him, 
wondering what ill stroke had robbed him of his 
due. 

*At sunset Davensmt went downhill, up the 
long country road, and back to the wayside inn 
where he had bought the bread and cheese. He 
slept there that night. Between supper and bed- 
time he had written three full columns on Dobell, 
strengthened by lengthy extracts from the book 
of verses. He had nursed this opportunity for 
several years, ever since he had discovered his 
golden volume lying neglected on the book-stall 
out of Bloomsbury. At last he had found a place 
to say his say on Dobell spaciously, unhindered, 
as for so long he had hope^. 
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' That Statham's ridiculous paper should be the 
vehicle for this late act of reparation was an acci- 
dent and could not be avoided ; that Jackson, the 
boy, would stare, and Miss Holt, who sat in the 
outer office, would crinkle her fair forehead, were 
matters that did not count And as to the public — 
addressed each week paternally by Statham as 
" Dear Readers " — ^well, this was what papers were 
for, to advocate the good, the beautiful, the true, 
and hew down dragons. . 

*"To the forgotten God, the Artist that 
wrought so wondrously out there where none ex- 
cept the simple and the poor would see, he gave 
himself," Davenant concluded "The city held 
him," ("even as it holds you and me," he said 
apart), "offered its transient rewards, its tale of 
spoil and power ; his ears strained past its prison 
bars to catch the music that remained out there, 
secure, untroubled, as though man's passing were 
the story of an hour." 



III. 



' There is a law in force at railway stations 
which compels an editor who would be seen upon 
the station book-stalls to advertise his paper on 
the station hoardings. No advertisement, no 
paper, are the terms. ^ Hence the variety of 
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"contents bill" that cheers the traveller waiting 
for his train. 

'Statham's paper was no exception to this 
general rule, and each week it issued a broadsheet 
as attractive as editorial wit and cunning could 
devise. On the second Thursday after Davenant's 
accession this bill displayed the name of James 
Dobell. Nothing more. Just the ordinary head- 
ing ; then James Dobell, enormous, in the largest 
lettering that the printer had on hemd. At every 
station you might read the legend 

JAMES 
DOBELL. 

' Davenant chuckled every time he met one. 
Statham would see it in Scotland ; people would 
read it in Irelemd ; it would invade Wales : station 
on station throughout the country would trumpet 
forth the name of James Dobell. 

*If you wished for more you must consult a 
certain paper and turn to a leaded article signed 
by Davenant. There were the three columns and" 
over, spreading right across the middle sheet, and, 
in the spare half-column, he had reproduced the 
title-page of his hero's volume. On the eventful 
Thursday he tied up a bundle of papers and " con- 
tents bills," cmd trusting greatly, posted the pack- 
age off to James Dobell in the care of the publish- 
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ing house whose name was on the title-page. Then 
he sat still and waited 

'By Monday, Statham, grasping the situation 
so swiftly improvised by his perfidious substitute, 
had written a violent message four pages long. 

It began with " What the ;' ended with " Who 

the ^," and the middle was to match. If Stat- 
ham had only addressed his readers with so sure 
a touch his paper might have boomed. He was, 
however, not going to have his holiday "messed 
up" by any such low-bred creature as Davenant, 
and would the latter be good enough to stick to 
his instructions and go no inch outside ? These, 
as we know, were scattered beyond recovery. 

'Davenant was glad that Statham meant to 
stay away; he had anticipated the language, but 
hardly been sure of the more serious mercy. He 
plied the scissors and paste-pot, he opened the 
morning's mail, and saw to the welfare of his staff. 
He too would finish his holiday valiantly and to 
the limit of human joy. Wherefore he resigned 
by telegram, and, in a day, had all his salary and 
Statham pleading on the wires. The whole busi- 
ness was shockingly immoral. "I admit,** said 
Davenant, telling the story long afterwards, " the 
awfulness of my behaviour; but, perhaps,*' he 
added, " I would do it again.** 

' And now for James Dobell. 

' All that week letters dribbled in from readers 
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anxious to possess an author so convincingly por- 
trayed. Davenant could have sold twenty-five 
copies had he had them. Instead, he published a 
selection of the letters and quoted another poem. 
Then Statham came back from Scotland and 
kicked him out His paper was not run to urge 
the merits of dead American poets. 

'Jackson, the^boy, was sorry, but had seen it 
coming; Miss Holt, on her own initiative and 
from her privy purse, added scones to their last 
tea-party. Davenant's editorship was over; the 
yawning chair, the palsied table, the defective 
typewriter would know him no more ; Statham and 
his paper would resume the spiritless tenor of 
their way. 

*As far as Davenant could see here was the 
end. 



IV. 



'Dobell, however, was not dead. Far from it. 
Davenant, it is true, had not actually slain him, 
but he had argued that, judged by an opening so 
genuinely inspired, so real and so indubitable a 
vocation, only an actual or moral death must have 
prevented him from fulfilling what this one known 
work had promised. He was either really dead, 
or, worse than death, had been so harried by 
material want as to have lost the gift of 
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song. Either his body or his soul had suffered 
eclipse. 

' So Davenant argued, and, in those days, it 
must be admitted that he approached such matters 
from a standpoint eminently European. He was 
yet to learn the truth. He had forgotten that 
Dobell was not only a poet, but a poet of America. 
Most fatal and most human of mistakes, he had 
compared the other with himself. 

' One way or the other, Dobell was dead, Dave- 
nant had concluded, returning again to normal 
paths after his brief reign in Statham's office. 
Well, he had done his best for Dobell ; there was 
some satisfaction in that. The reflection cheered 
him ; he felt like one who had repaid a long-owed 
debt. 

' Days, weeks, and months went by ; the old 
round claimed him, held him in its chilling grip of 
everlasting postponement. He was composing an 
essay that would wrap a patent medicine, one of 
those learned treatises that fill the mind of man 
with visions of decay, when Dobell answered 
Jackson, the boy, rescued the letter from Stat- 
ham's supervision and sent it on. The poet was 
not only alive, but something of a figure in his 
world 

* He was very grateful, he was very frank, and 
he was old and wise. He wrote paternally, treating 
Davenant something like a well-loved son. He 
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made various matters clear to Davenant that were 
not clear before. 

' " There are certain stages in the development 
of a society," he wrote, "certain vital phases in 
the progress of a nation, when art is not necessary, 
when literature is not necessary, when life itself 
must stand for both. It is not easy to reconcile 
oneself, and especially one's hot and ardent youth, 
to this well tested law ; but history, and the history 
of my country more particularly, shows that I am 
right, proving anew what has been proved by 
every true historian; notably by your fellow- 
countryman, Buckle, a master to whom I am in- 
debted for the beginnings of whatever small philo- 
sophy I have acquired. 

' " I was a young man when I wrote the verses 
that you had heart and sense enough to recognise 
for what they were and are — ^the result, if not the 
expression, of a great emotion, a great sincerity. 
In an older society I would, no doubt, have moved 
forward from the point at which they end, finding 
in the exercise of my art the same salvation that 
I have found in the exercise of life itself. But it 
became clear to me, almost at the moment when 
my little book was born, that, here in America, a 
man's work lay, not in repining over the disadvan- 
tages of a specific civilization, but, rather, in so 
ordering himself that whatever of greatness he 
could offer might be woven into the very fabric 
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and tissue of that civilisation itself; and thus, 
after experiencing the green sicknesses of youth, 
I was, fortimately for my peace of mind, able to 
vent my aspirations in an emotion equally strong, 
equally exalted, and, perhaps, equally enduring. I 
too have assisted in the building of my native 
State. 

* " The small personal success I might have 
won has now, I am sufficiently optimistic to hope, 
been merged in the fulfilment of a larger and more 
splendid monument These eyes have followed 
the shaping of great ends. Our newspapers — 
should you ever do us the honour to consult them 
— aver, indeed, that I have led ; that, in the public 
life of this commimity, I am exemplary and scarred 
with leadership. But why obscure my gratitude 
with an enumeration of these spent activities, the 
tale of my .official designations ? 

' " In brief, my poetry had been lived . . . and 
yet, I will confess it, there are moments — your 
message has made this premonition the stronger — 
when I feel that, if ever I have written something 
worthy, a day will come when my fellow-citizens, 
resting after a century of labour, may pause and 
look back to take count of the past. And then, in 
those years, when repose and security have 
brought back to them the arts, they may discover 
my little work and cherish it as a voice out of 
those di'stanl years whose labour and sacrifice have 
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enabled them to envisage the present. Then, too, 
I may be read, may wear my little meed of fame, 
and even exercise the wit of the biographer. 

' " To-day, nevertheless, I take my ease, sur- 
rounded by the evidences that testify to your so 
generous interest. Your broadsheets hang resplen- 
dent on my walls, and the sight of these tokens, 
wherein my name occupies so distinguished and 
pre-eminent a place, has given me a grateful fore- 
taste of what I venture to hope may not be an 
isolated appreciation." 

'And here, or hereabouts, the letter ended. 
Davenant folded up the sheets and looked out on 
the wintry street. 

' " The old man's right," he said ; " the old 
man's right." 

*Yet, for all that, he would not have undone 
by a hair's breadth the small contribution he had 
made to the fame of James Dobell. 

*He turned to the treatise he was writing for 
the quack who had succeeded Statham — a quack 
more specious — as his taskmaster. That patent 
medicine should have his best. 

* " The old man's right," he said again ; " I too 
am taking a hand in the fulfilment of a specific 
civilization." ' 



CHAPTER IX. 

ENGLAND. 

Preston had ended 'There you have my 
fables — our fables,' he corrected, catching my 
mother's face across the firelight, ' — ^have them 
every one. I can think of no more ; there were 
no more. . . . Something romantic there might 
have been: a love story, more fulfilled and ade- 
quate than the one which centres round Margaret 
Noyes? There was none, and no need for one, 
if you will think. Could such have led to anything 
but a similar renunciation"? As a publisher I 
regret it ; as a woman, you regret it ; ' he waited 
for my mother's answering smile;' — as historians, 
however, whose one concern is truth, we two — am 
I not right in saying so ? — must be united. Even 
as sentimentalists. For have we not provided our 
hero with one all-sufficing mistress; and has he 
not proved constant ; and has she not rewarded 
him? — I allude to America . . . But before we 
come to that, you will ask: "What about Eng- 
land ? " Was Davenant ever clear on that matter ? 

Quite clear, I think. He loved his native land ; 

Z92 
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but how, life being what it is, could he sit still and 
wait for her? She asked too much. England — 
I speak as one who loved him — ^had broken his 
spirit and his heart, so that he longed for peace 
and a forgetting ; and all America was but a land 
of dreams, an afterlife, in which the dying aspira- 
tions starved or killed, would rise up gloriously 
without an effort. England had massacred his 
innocents ; but they would live again beyond the 
seas.' 

He waited here, sensitive, as one who half ex- 
pects rebuke. Preston, so calm, so self-contained, 
in ordinary hours, consulted us, was half-way to 
excuses. * Perhaps Fm putting my foot in it,* he 
said, recovering; Tm an American — I have no 
right — each country has its way, and may do what 
it pleases with its own. I see that — Davenant 
taught me to see that. Will you hear more, with- 
out my hurting you ? ' 

My mother said she would — and could. 

He tmned to me. 

* I think we can stand it, Preston,* I replied. 

My mother begged him to continue. 

'Truth never frightened me, nor made me 
run,* were her few words. 

Preston resumed. 

' All through his life, I read it, he was the slave 
of landladies — themselves harassed by landlords — 

N 
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of sellers of food and clothing, all importunate. 
For himself, for Davenant, he had never lived at 
all That was England, in a nutshell: a place 
where one toiled emptily for bread; where one 
was taxed down to the limits of endurance; or 
else sold oneself, and lived in fatness. It was no 
cotmtry for the honest poor. 

' He had never complained ; to me he made no 
admissions ; he had the pride that leaves even the 
dearest friend outside some inner circle, some fixed 
relationship. These things we never discussed; 
but I, who know the end of Davenant's story, the 
beginning, and the middle ; the work he did, the 
work he left undone, have surely, here, some right 
to speak. These things go further than our flags 
and frontiers; they touch the human side, where 
all are one. . . . Just in his silence, in the 
profound and bitter disillusion of a life so rich, and 
yet so unrequited, I must read a weariness and a 
resentment, a heartbreak and a pain, beyond re- 
cord ; conquered — aye, conquered and made light 
of by that exalted spirit ! — ^but known and recog- 
nised, wounds that bled most sore. Scarred he 
was with them. ... I call that a brutality; 
he called it life. 

* Myself, you — ^yes, you and I,* Preston had ad- 
dressed himself to me, * we harsher products of this 
hardened age — ^it is easy enough for us to find a 
way : but he, whose voice was beauty ; whose heart 
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was fearless love; whose name must shine vm- 
tarnished; whose life was service, lived without 
self-seeking or reward — ^what had Ae reaped be- 
yond a knowledge of his soul? — seeing his man- 
hood wasted, and its fruits withered and 
shrunken in these pinching airs. ... So 
must a woman feel, virgin and old, dreaming of un- 
born children, and her life's futility. . . . Dave- 
nant had knowledge of such dreams; he was 
dream-haunted. ... 

' He had explained it all to me ; he had found 
good reasons ; he knew the whys and why-nots ; he 
laughed at my impatience. But I — I am an 
American, and waiting hurts, corrodes. It is a 
poison. One does not argue with a poison, does 
one ? Not in my country. It must go ! 

'He had explained the case to me — ^simply — 
like all his explanations. It was his luck, he said 
Feudalism, the aristocracy, had had an innings — 
they reached their prime in Shakespeare's day. 
Cromwell had only taught them other tricks. 
England had been handed over to them, body and 
souL The climax came with George the Fourth, 
who was their sexton. After this funeral came the 
middle-classes — each dog has its day; and under 
these England had risen to be the snob's paradise, 
the materialist's Mecca and preserve. It was his 
misfortune to be bom about this time : he saw an- 
other — ^foresaw and heralded it with all the force of 
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his strong souL The privil^ed classes and their 
parasites had been tried, and they had failed. The 
middle-classes and their parasites had been tried, 
and they had failed. After these would come the 
class that had no parasites, the workers, who 
produced — Davenant counted himself one of them 
with pride — ^and success! After middlemen and 
spurious demigods would come his turn. For that 
day and its proud renaissance he longed. On that 
England of the future he would dwell ; from the 
England of the present he took refuge — in 
America.' 

* He wrote nothing of all this ? ' I asked. 

* Who would print it ? ' 

* Such things arc being printed,' was my reply. 
' To-day,* said Preston. ' Yesterday — ! ' his 

gesture finished the sentence. 

* What happened yesterday ? * 

* Your information far exceeds my own. I bow 
to it.' 

I laughed; for he had scored — and well he 
knew it 

For some moments he was still. Then he be- 
gan again : 

'You're going to write a book — ^the book of 
Davenant,' said he. 

'Ami?' 

' He must,' said^my mother. 

' He will,' said Preston ; ' leave that to me.' 
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My mother understood him. ' And to me/ she 
added. 

They chuckled, both of theto, at my discom- 
fiture. 

* All right/ said I ; and then guessing a trifle, 
finding a reason and a light : ' You came here for 
this ? ' I taxed him. 

* Among other things.' It was a cool admission. 

* First and foremost ? ' I pressed him. 

' Second and foremost,' he laughed back. And 
then: 'You'll remember these stories.? I know 
you "will,' replying in my place; 'you've the brain 
of a phonograph — ^"wax to receive and marble to 
retain." How he does it, I don't know ! ' The last 
was to my mother. 

She, apparently, did know. 

* We're both like that,' was her unblushing an- 
swer. 

* You'll jog his memory ? ' said Preston. 

* She'll improve upoh it,' said I. 

She saw and assisted in the most of this 
present voltmie ; and I spoke true. Often and often 
I approached the real shade ; but, more often, it 
was she who matched it for me, imerringly. She 
had retained the finest lights emd colours. She 
is the artist of the two, if one exist. 

. Preston, to go backward once Imore, had most 
certainly come here 'for this/ not 'second and 
foremost,' but first and last. I knew this more truly 
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when he handed me a manuscript — typewritten, a 
copy. 

' I want you to include this,' he said ; ' it's the 
one salient thing that I've rescued from Davenant's 
writings. It's his own story, told by himself, and 
ending as he would have liked it to end — 
differently from the truth; and yet, perhaps, for 
that, the truer and more absolute. Here he is 
strong, without infirmities, his body straight, his 
crutches thrown aside. See what a shape he here 
makes of himself: this has an interest, and answers 
many questions/ 

' Read it to us,' said my mother. 

*You insist?' 

Most surely she did. 

And again we two pursued the r61e of listener. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW CARDEW DISCOVERED AMERICA. 

I. 

This was the MS. that Preston read to us: — 

' He had seen the old man. 

'" Not a brass farthing!" had cried the old 
man ; who was not only old, but violent, vulgar, 
abusive — Cardew had listened to him with twitch- 
ing palms. 

* " Not a brass farthing ! " the old man had 
roared; showing Cardew the door, coming out 
with him and bellowing before servants. " You 
needn't trouble to call again. I shall be * out ' to 
you in future. You've had your chance — two 
chances — three! Egad, when I was your age, I 
was head of the firm and owed no man a shilling ! 
You've had your chances. Good-night ! " 

* Cardew passed through the hall of the great 

house, his uncle's bitter homethrusts pursuing him, 

barking at his heels, following him far into the 

street : " You've had your chances " ; and again, 

** you've had your chances ! " 

199 
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'Piccadilly seemed to echo with the furious 
accusations ; with the old man's savage half-truths 
that hurt more than a lie. Cardew looked into 
vague, passing faces, and wondered what they 
heard He crossed the road, and sought the ob- 
scurer pavement that abuts on the Green Park. 
The air was cooler here. 

' He had been a fool ; he knew it ; no need for 
the old man to rub it in. He had gone to him 
that evening, wounded, at bay, reduced to his last 
banknote. Certain things had not come off: that 
was his story — the old story — ^would always be his 
story while he leant on the old man ! If he had 
only had a mother — or even a father — someone 
whom he could trust, who would have trusted him ! 
The old man, his uncle, had always barked at him 
like that — ^helped him to a start and then with- 
drawn, given him a thousand or two and then 
backed out; leaving him, Cardew, stuck. Stuck! 
— there was no other word for it — the blank wall 
was there right enough — he had come clean up to 
it ; five pounds, his last white note, between him 
and the streets ! . . . He had a head for busi- 
ness — of a sort. The old man had made promises 
anjd half kept them — curse his neirrow-hearted 
way ! He had been a fool to look to the old man 
after the last time and the time before ; but they 
had trained him like that, and the old man had 
always promised. . . . That was the way in 
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England — in his dass: a poor man's son would 
have started fair — ^would have known what to ex- 
pect and leant on nobody — ^no uncle to fool him 
with extravagant hopes; no humbugging about 
and wasting time with being the gentleman ! 

* Cardew's reflections, possibly more searching 
than profound, walked with him phantomwise 
along that bitter pavement. 



II. 



* The young man, so it will have been gathered, 
had already become involved, not once, but twice ; 
and each time his uncle had helped him to a start, 
only to turn tail at the big hour. Now, on this 
third occasion, he had sunk his all in the Cardew 
Armaments, as he was going to call his company 
— every farthing that his uncle had advanced and 
a bit more. The new gun was ready on paper. 
The old man had helped him with the preliminary 
experiments, and then dried up, cut off supplies, 
as was his haphazard custom. 

* " Why don't you get a capitalist ! " he had 
cried, when Cardew came to him an hour ago. 

* " That's what I'm trying to do," said Cardew. 
With your record!" 
Damn it; you spoilt the other two 

shows " Cardew began. 



C (( 
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'"Not a brass farthing!" the old man inter- 
rupted. 

* We have heard the rest. 

* Cardew, hurrying past the railings that en- 
close the northern edge of the Green Park, turned 
in at a gate and felt that all was over ; that he 
had come to the end His energy, his inventive- 
ness, the whole stay and range of his talent, 
seemed exhausted, and he, a rudderless hulk, dere- 
lict, dismantled, beating an empty course on a 
deserted sea " Tm like one of those used-up 
beg^fars I've seen drowsing in here of an after- 
noon — ^nowhere to go except the streets ! " he said 
aloud ; startling a young person on her homeward 
way, who seemed amazed that a human being 
should mutter to himself: a human being, more- 
over, so well-favoured and presentable as 
Cardew. 

' His haggard face took on a finer edge ; the 
flesh drew nearer to the bone, taut, twitching under 
the strain on the raw nerves. He felt like one 
who has been brutally and ignominiously flogged ; 
as though pride and will and manhood had been 
torn from him in some crude hour of obscene de- 
gradation, leaving him bare and wealed and bleed- 
ing — B. public scorn, a bj^word and a spectacle; 
cowed, spiritless, abject, and self -condemned 

* It was an autumn evening and the stars were 
coming out ; the end of a fine day — ^the end of 
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Cardew! he reflected, pulling himself together as 
he struck the gravel path that led through to his 
chambers on the other side. ... To sink, 
colours nailed to the mast, clear-eyed and fearless ; 
to go down fighting — ^that had always been his 
dream, was now his resolution His clean-shaved 
jaw grew squarer; up went his shoulders; chest 
flung out he marched. . . . He could not go, 
little by little, selling a trinket to-day, a piece of 
furniture to-morrow; and so to the small rem- 
nants. . . . He must swim or sink — ^proudly, 
the last broadside thundering from his battered 
decks ! 

* The fresh breeze, earthy with the damp scent 
of the season, caught his nostrils; he looked out 
and found the stars. The jewelled belt of Orion, 
burning distantly up there, severed itself from the 
journeyman constellations of the clouded city and 
turned his thoughts. " Ah, that was long ago ! " 
he said; and again he stood on the shorn turf 
outside his father's place, ^n on shoulder. The 
heavens were dear there ; star behind star ; the 
serried, endless back-draw of the constellations. 

. . . He had tramped homeward over field 
and brake, through covert, dead meadow-grass, 
with winter's keenness in his blood — ^a boy then, 
breeched and gaitered, in a cap. . . . Now 
the old place was sold — ^his father died in debt 

... He would die too— in debt? Yes, a 
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trifle — the old man could attend to that — it was 
little enough he had cost him, considering, taking 
it all in alL A cloud obscured the three stars o£ 
Orion's belt " Rum to see them in town ! " said 
Cardew, growing old again. . . . The old man 
was his mother's brother — that seemed the 
strangest thing of all. A sigh shook him. " I 
must forget all that now — now that it's over," he 
said, with a quick and secret outcry of despair. 

* Arrived at his chambers, he let himself in and 
switched on the light in the narrow hall. There 
were no letters for him ; not even a passing cir- 
cular. He hesitated in the sitting-room, his spent 
energies unable, for the moment, to devise any- 
thing more resolute than an apathetic evening 
here, with some food sent up from the kitchens 
at seven-thirty. He conquered this lassitude: 
" Why not ? " he asked, rising from the low chair 
that stood beside the fireplace ; " why not ? " 

*From his trousers-pocket he drew a handful 
of coin and placed it on the table : " Thirty-two — 
thirty-four — ^thirty-seven and some coppers," he 
said : " and here's the fiver," he added, taking the 
white bank-note from his case and putting it with 
the rest: " Six pound, seventeen, and some 
coppers — ^multiply by 365 — that's two or three 
thousand a year. That's my income, Mr. Cardew 
— for the next twenty-four hours, at any rate ; " 
and he stood bolt upright, then swiftly crossed 
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the room, and touched the button of an electric 
belL 

* " ril finish game — I knew Td finish game ! " 
He was speaking confidently to the gentleman in 
the mirror above the mantelboard. " You knew 
I'd finish game ! " he ended, facing himself with 
all his old serenity ; proud, erect, no tremor in the 
full, round voice wherewith he made this gladia- 
torial salutation. 

' His man stood in the doorway. 

' " My evening things," said Cardew, " at 
once ! " 

III. 

* Cardew's hansom landed him in the courtyard 
of the Grafton Hotel at the right hour for dinner. 
It is a large hotel, fashionable, luxurious, dis- 
creetly paragraphed in epicurean newspapers. 
Behind him followed a roomy motor-brougham, 
whose occupants descended while he paid the cab- 
man. They were the first to enter the wide vesti- 
bule. A uniformed attendant swung the doors 
for him ; a servant took his overcoat and hat. He 
turned and met the cold stare of his uncle, the 
timid embarrassment of his aunt, and there was 
Cousin Sibyl of the tender mouth. So they were 
dining here as well ? None had a bow for Cardew, 
the proscribed; nor did he look for one. They 
had, no doubt, discussed him on the way. 
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' The big dining-room of the Grafton is reached 
through a winter-garden, where, gathered beneath 
a canopy of pahns, a string-band discourses music 
in pseudo-tropical obscurity. Cardew hesitated 
The few vacant tables that remained bore cards 
marked " reserved"; one such, in all probabiUty, 
had been kept for his uncle. An official of the 
hotel, tactful, immaculate, quick-witted, and deter- 
mined, accosted him: 

' " You are alone, sir ? " 

' Cardew said, " Yes." 

' " Then we can manage — if madame will per- 
mit?" 

'The official, tactful as before, and just as de- 
termined, was bowing over a small table, where 
sat an elderly lady facing an empty seat. She 
wore a high black dress, undecorat€)d by any 
ornament. Cardew's impression was of a grey- 
haired, a shrewd yet matronly body, who was 
eating her soup in solitude and with a certain 
peace. 

'" I guess I've not much choice," she said; 
and there was a lurking humour in the words which 
made the young man smile. 

'Cardew, murmuring his obligations, took the 
vacant place. 

'Some distance across the room he discerned 
the tender mouth of Cousin Sibyl. The lips were 
parted, and she seemed amused. 
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'Cardew ordered his wine and took a second 
glance at the plain figure on the other side. He 
wondered why she had come here ; where all was 
elegance, extravagance, and the reality or simula- 
tion of vast wealth. A bowl of roses stood between 
them, fresh and perfect. They would last the 
night Much like himself — save for their beauty, 
he reflected; calm and imperturbable, now that 
the battle was begun, now that he had gone out 
gaily into action, with fluttering colours nailed 
hard to the mast 

' He, too, ate up his soup in solitude and with 
a certain peace. 

' " Could you oblige me by telling me the 
names of all these people ? Tm an American, and 
I don't want to miss anything." 

* Cardew looked up. She was addressing him ; 
this strange old lady in the sober gown and with 
the whimsical intonation. The situation was re- 
freshing and imforeseen ; he welcomed it as a 
release from the dull undertones whose distant 
booming made a dun horizon lower beyond these 
gilded halls. He answered her question with a 
cheery fullness, telling her all he could. 

* " So that is Lady Garvin — ^where's her 
lord.^" said the American. "I've seen her pic- 
ture ever since I can tell. My, she's as old as me 
and might well be my daughter — ^in this light ! " 

' Cardew was full of information. 
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That's Freddy Ware, home from Egyjit, and 
now going out to India with the Prince." 

'"Wales?" 

'" Yes — er, Wales," responded Cardew. 
" There's Lady Moubray, widow of the 
judge ; her son's with her ; she's great on 
Temperance." 

' The American was keenly interested. 

' " Nice boy," she said ; " now I'd be proud of 
him." 

' " So is Lady Moubray ; though he's taking 
claret with his food" 

'"It's a free country," said the American; 
" and who are the people next the wall ? " 

* " Ehrmann, the picture dealer, Mrs. Ehrmann, 
and the two Miss Ehrmanns; Seirgent's painted 
them and all the family." 

*" The young girl's pretty," said the critic on 
the other side. 

* " And that's Alemagna with them, the Italian 
tenor." 

You don't say ! " 

I do say ! " said Cardew with a laugh. 
" Gerald de Saxe is at the head of the next table 
— the caricaturist." 

Who's paying for him ? " 
His creditors, I presume." 

'The old lady smiled, as who should say, " I 
understand" 
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*" And him with the red face and frightened 
wife and that nice girl in pink ? " she asked. 

' Sibyl had caught the glance thrown round her 
party — ^almost the question, so it seemed This 
time she laughed and blushed into her plate. His 
uncle turned and then turned back again. 

*" That's Attwater, his wife and family," said 
Cardew. 

* " Of Attwater, Bayliss, and Attwater ? " 

' " One of them." 

* " You know him ? " asked the American. 

'" A little." 

* " Well, the girl's real nice — you should have 
dined with them," she said, in her dry, humorous 
way. 

' Cardew had finished his circuit of the room. 
" I don't know anybody else," he said 

* " And who are you ? " She had turned her 
shrewd and whimsical eyes on him. 

' " Miles Cardew, elder son of the late Justin 
Miles Cardew of Castlecardew in the county 
of Connemara," said the young man with a 
bow. 

* " And what do you do ? " 

' " Well, at present, I'm living on my capital." 

' " At Castlecardew ? " 

' The yotmg man shook his head 

' " What's the matter with the place ? " 

* " Nothing," said Cardew ; " only it's been 
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sold under the Land Acts and the proceeds handed 
over to the mortgagees." 

*" That's not much, certainly," said the 
American. 
* They had suddenly become the best of friends. 



IV. 



' Dessert and finger-bowls stood on the table ; 
Cardew and the American lady were nearing the 
end of this companionable meal. 

*"Fm going to see that play you're all so 
stuck on"; she had just announced. 

* Cardew wondered which one ; he had had no 
time for plays of late. It must be the " society " 
drama with the imposing title that he had read of 
in the newspapers. It occurred to him that he 
would like to see a play as welL The evening 
must be brought to a conclusion gallantly, and a 
play was just the thing. 

'"Something about 'Park Lane,* they call it 
— ^that's where your rich folk live; sort of Fifth 
Avenue, I guess?" 

'Cardew reflected: "May I come too?" he 
asked 

'"Ain't you ashamed to be seen with me in 
these clothes?" was her reply, as she indicated 
the plain black dress that disappeared in un- 
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adorned simplicity beneath the pomp and elegance 
of that luxurious table. 

*" The suggestion was mine," responded 
Cardew. 

' " Well, I just wanted you to make it — but 
won't you find it dull? Now there's that girl in 
pink and her papa — ^he's been staring at you all 
the time Why didn't they bow to you ? " she asked, 
her shrewd eyes on his grave and clear-cut face. 
They will when we're discovered" 
So that's Attwater, of Attwater, BayUss, and 
Attwater?" she said, like someone noting down 
a fact. 

' " Head of the firm and owes no man a shil- 
ling," recited Cardew. 

'"What's that from?" 

' " Another play — I was at a matinee before I 
came to dinner." 

' " See, they're coming over." 

* " We'll take our coffee in the winter garden 
before we start." 

'" Attwater's making for you," said the 
American. 

* Cardew looked up, and there, indeed, was his 
uncle, pompous, patronising, and even genial. 

'The two men faced one another, for the 
second time that evening. What had happened in 
between? Cardew could hardly believe the evi- 
dence of his own eyes. 
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' The old man cleared his throat. 

' " Er, Miles," he began ; " we are taking 
supper here later on ; perhaps you and, er, Mrs. 
Lanchester will join us ? " 

• " Thanks," said Cardew, " but I've half pro- 
mised to take supper at my club." 

'" As you like," said the old man, " as you 
like." 

' Cardew hesitated No, he'd be hanged if he 
would — ^he had leant on the old man long enough ! 

* " Sorry," he answered, " but, perhaps, another 
time." 

'The old man bowed, muttered a few civil 
words, and then retired with d^ity. The ladies 
had waited before passing out, and Cousin Sibyl's 
face was almost serious. 

* " You turned him down," said the American, 
" and without consulting me ! " she added, with a 
laugh. " I'd have liked to have met Attwater and 
that nice girl in pink." 

'"He knew you?" 

* " It's just as well ; I'll be seeing him to-mor- 
row, anyway." 

' " My uncle ! " It had slipped out unawares. 

' " You don't say ! " said Mrs. Lanchester. 

' " Er, well — on second thoughts I don't" 

' Mrs.. Lanchester's shrewd eyes grew shrewder 
as she gazed across. 

' " I shall get somebody to telephone down to 
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the theatre and ask them to keep a couple of seats 
for us," said Cardew, leading the way through to 
the winter-garden. 



V. 

' She had asked him to Iimch with her next day 
and Cardew had consented: ** Must lunch some- 
where/' he had told himself with fatalistic accu- 
racy. Now he had set her down at the Grafton 
before going on to his club. 

*" Mind, I shall expect you at one o'clock 
sharp," she had said in the cab ; " at the hotel — 
I'm staying there," she had added ; " youVe never 
asked. I've been admiring you all evening. You're 
not curious, Mr. Cardew, like we Americans." 

' He was silent till he helped her out, absorbed, 
hypnotised again by the menace so successfully 
evaded these last four hours. 

' She gave him a capable hand : " I'll say thank 
you to-morrow; and now good-night. I'm off to 
bed " : and Mrs. Lanchester gathered up her skirts 
aiid disappeared within the swing-doors of the great 
hotel, leaving him stranded among the moon- 
shaped globes that filled the courtyard with their 
dazzling Ught. He drove away, a good cigar be- 
tween his teeth, puzzled, curious at last: — ^Who 
was she? 

' At his club he looked over an evening paper, 
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ordered something to drink, and finished his cigar 
without getting further than : Who was she ? 

'The one or two men who spoke to him 
diverted his thoughts, turning them back to the 
blankness that would face him on the morrow. 
They spoke lightly, with the air of persons who 
stand on solid ground, for whom the futtu-e holds 
no doubts and no undoing. Their prosperity and 
unconcern angered him: why should these, who 
had never worked as he had worked, who had 
stepped into or inherited some mediocre employ- 
ment, be so easily circumstanced; while he, with 
his touch of genius, his definite contribution to a 
difficult science, should find the world so hard and 
so unyielding? 

' " HoVs the new gun," they asked ; " got 
anybody to take it up?" 

' " More or less," said he, and dropped the sub- 
ject. This was earnest, deadly earnest; and he 
had no mind for grim reality till the following day. 

* Half his money was gone. He would tip his 
man a sovereign in the morning. The fellow 
looked after him well, considering that he had to 
attend to the whole floor. Cardew wondered for 
a moment how it would be to change places: he to 
wait on and valet four sets of chambers, the man 
— ^what rubbish came to him when his mind played 
idle as to-night! . . . Mrs. Lanchester, an 
American, elderly, eccentric, perhaps — it was only 
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natural she should ask him to lunch after the civil 
way he had treated her. If he felt disinclined, he 
could send a wire. Perhaps she knew few people 
in town ; she had only arrived from Paris yester- 
day. His uncle knew her, though ; she was cer- 
tainly the cause of the old man's sudden change 
of front. She must be somebody to make the old 
man come round likie that. . . . Who was she ? 
he asked himself again, walking homeward through 
the dim November night 

'The old familiar sameness of his rooms led 
his mind into other and less romantic channels. The 
place was heavy with a fixed stability ; it stood as 
he had known it, year after year, by daytime and 
night, confronting him with the definite contours 
of his real life. Uncompromising and hard it 
seemed, as though refusing to be a party to any 
interlude of self-deception such as he had planned 

'He had worked here, dreamed and suffered 
here; a hundred stem and sweet associations 
lurked in the place. Cousin Sibyl's photograph in 
the silver frame smiled at him from the writing- 
table. She and her mother had taken tea up here 
some afternoons. Perhaps, if all had gone well, he 
might have spfDken to the girl. He wondered 
No need to wonder as his eyes sought the tender 
mouth in the chased frame! He would have 
spoken to her. " Exactly," he said aloud, a harsh 
rasp making a discord of the word. 
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' She had expected him to say something ; so 
much was tacitly agreed— after the new gun had 
been tested, and he had signed his contract with 
the company. He had not come as far as that 
The new gun — there would be no new gun of his ! 
He opened the portfolios in which lay the draw- 
ing's, the calculations, he had made. In a comer 
stood the wood and plaster models for the thing ; 
the new hydraulic brake, the automatic feed, the 
improved lever action. ... If he could have 
seen it through ! It was all right. He had over- 
looked nothing ; the combination was perfect. He 
went over it again. In all its simplified and abso- 
lute mechanism there was no flaw. The thing was 
really beautiful ; so easy, so simple, and so deadly. 
There was even a beauty in its deadliness, the 
slow haste of its destruction ; no other country had 
a gun like that! ... A little more time, a 
little more money, and it would have lived ; now — 
well, the drawings and models would survive, the 
calculations — ^perhaps somebody would find them 
and give the thing his name. 

* He slept intermittently that night and lay late 
in the morning. There was nothing to rise for; 
nothing to hope for or to fear. It was ten o'clock 
when he sat down to breakfast. 

'He picked up his letters. Some friends 
wanted him to take tickets for a concert, and a 
professional association to which he belonged in- 
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timated that he was in arrears with his subscrip- 
tion. The newspaper was more amusing. He read 
it page by page, sipping his coffee, till the ser- 
vant brought in a note, saying that the bearer was 
outside and would wait for an answer. Cardew 
recognised his uncle's handwriting. 

* He read the letter through, suspiciously, care- 
fully, trying to grope behind the words, seeking for 
explanations, puzzled — ^more puzzled than ever. 
The old man had capitulated 

'Yes, it was capitulation all along the way. 
He could have more money, enough to see him 
through, right to the end If he would call at the 
office, he would find Mr. TumbuU ready for him ; 
at any time ; he had only to say how much. The 
old man struck the patriotic note: It would be a 
bad day for the cotmtry, he declared, when British 
pluck and enterprise were left to struggle un- 
supported ; adding genially and with no apparent 
point, that, young men would be young men, and 
that, perhaps, old ones would be old; in future 
they would be good! friends, he trusted There 
followed a passing reference to " your poor, dear 
mother"; and, as if to deepen the fog in which 
this mixture had already enfolded its astonished 
recipient, he concluded by saying that he was glad 
Cardew had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Lan- 
chester, and that he congratulated him on the 
connection ; and then, '' as always," he signed him- 
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self, " your affectionate uncle," accompanied by his 
Christian naine. 

* Cardew put down the sheet and wondered at 
such length that the servant ventured to remind 
him of the young man waiting outside in the halL 

' Cardew saw this messenger himself. 
There is no answer," he said. 
I was told to wait for one, sir." 
I tell you that you needn't wait." 

* The man turned uneasily and left. 

* Cardew lit a cigarette. He read his xmcle's 
letter once again. No, not in this life! He 
had leant on the old man long enough. There 
would be no more backings out at the big hour, 
no more haphazard subsidies. All that was ended 
He let the sheet of paper drop into the fire and 
watched it bum to a black ash. 



c « 



VI. 

* Cardew had reseated himself by the fireplace, 
where his uncle's note and its strange promises 
and protestations had passed away. 

* He was himself again ; the lassitude of the 
morning the deep dejection of the yesterday, were 
both cast out, had made room for a cleaner forti- 
tude. He had reached a truer stoicism, a grim 
serenity ; foreseeing struggle, but not defeat ; re- 
tirement, perhaps, and years of cold endurance. 
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but conquest in the end; maybe, when he was 
past enjoyment and the need of friendUness. Cost 
what it might, he would go on, without his xmcle's 
help, and face this thing alone. The crude alarm 
of yesterday was vertigo, was cowardice, was the 
abject surrender of a man strung up to breaking 
point, and overthrown by some last treachery of 
the nerves, some physical and mental stress be- 
yond control. But youth and courage had come 
back to him, had reasserted their twin strength, 
drowning these fears, and raising him from the 
sullen depths wherein he had been plunged His 
uncle's note, that first faint token of ultimate vic- 
tory, of ultimate success, had warmed his blood, 
and given him the old serene self-mastery of his 
best hours. As he pondered there, it seemed, for 
the nonce, the sweetest message that he had ever 
opened 

* The crude mechanics of that sudden and 
clumsily elaborated change of front were growing 
clearer with the moments. Line by line he re- 
peated this strange abjuration and denial, probing 
its secret with a fierce intensity. The solution 
hinged on Mrs. Lanchester ; the motive force was 
Mrs. Lanchester. She it indubitably was who had 
set the creaking machinery agoing ; who, with 
no apparent effort, had forced his uncle's hand 
If he, Cardew, was ignorant of the exact measure 
and import of this mysterious woman, the old man. 
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for some unstated yet conclusive reason, was dif- 
ferently informed; possessed a knowledge, even, 
that extended to her personal movements and ex- 
terior. There had been a softening and a thaw 
in the old man from the very hour of this unpre- 
meditated American lady's incursion. The ques- 
tion of her identity offered no further difficulty. 
She must be some rival power — the precise nature 
of her antagonism was immaterial: related she 
obviously was to finance, the wife, the widow, 
perhaps, of some leading capitalist: most likely 
of all, herself an active participant in affairs — 
Cardew had heard of such women being a reality 
in the country whence she hailed. 

' The literal statement of her importance was 
beside the point ; it was enough to know that in 
her the old man had diagnosed a menace suffi- 
ciently formidable to goad him headlong toward 
this roseate and hypocritical recantation. And, 
arrived at these conclusions, Cardew was brought 
up before a picture irresistibly comic and of a 
cruel accuracy: here was his uncle, hatless, purple, 
perspiring, breathless, coat-tails extended, greedy 
to retrieve ; snapped in the very act of charging, 
caught fuU-tilt in his belated effort to retake 
opportunity. . . . How like the old man that 
was: to follow after a success — ^real or fancied — 
and not to be the maker of it, not to create it, as 
he, Cardew, had dreated the Cardew gun ! 
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'By some such processes as the vivid intui- 
tions, the leaps from point to point, sources of in- 
spiration unrecognised; by some chemistry akin 
to the passion that had made him leave the calm 
wa}rs of routine for the perilous seas of construc- 
tive and experimental science, his mind now 
circled over limitless and unforseen perceptions — 
and in this new projection, this new grappling 
with his scant material, the old man had expanded, 
was grown bulky and colossal; was become 
England; and it, therefore, followed, as the night 
the day, that Mrs. Lanchester became America 
. . . The two had formed a juxtaposition that 
opened out a significance so large that he could 
hardly feel his way across. 

' In quick, sudden flashes, the sum of his past 
experience and half-considered thought was 
merged into the present : — This woman, Mrs. Lan- 
chester, was, then, a person similarly placed, of 
similar importance, with his uncle. She had not 
clothed herself in the old man's pomposity; she 
had not held back to make a circuit of inquiries 
as to himself. Catch the old man talking so simply 
to a perfect stranger in a public place! And 
where she came from, there must be others like 
her, easy, accessible, human. . . He had never 
thought of America before, save as a convention ; 
something monstrous, yet infinitely vague ; it had 
been a name only, with flavour and context almost 
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comic, a tang of grotesquery and implication in the 
mere trivial word : it had been a rumour, associated 
with display, with comucopian profusions of every- 
thing and everybody ; with absurd heiresses, with 
romantic or illiterate millionaires — . Wit A money. 
. . . He thought deeper. Money was only the 
evidence, the symbol, of production, of trade, of 
activity. There was nothing so very comical in 
that ! And this place of business, of ever moving 
enterprise and flux — he had been fool enough to 
overlook its purport, its personal interest, its 
straight, unheeded, summons to himself. . . . 
His tmcle had been wiser. He, Cardew, had sat at 
home, accepting readymade conclusions, the shallow 
funninesses of imbeciles and clowns, placing him- 
self on a level with personages in " smart" so- 
ciety, and the ephemeridae of press, pulpit, and 

' Now, with the old man propped up and ridi- 
culous beside the old woman — this clear old 
woman in her sober gown ! — ^his nerves raced on 
tumultuously, piling image atop of image, linking 
reasonings and swift deductions. Our own recent 
" Americanisation," boasted or distrusted, was but 
American in name : fooling ourselves with the be- 
lief that we had adopted a thing determined and 
complete, we had seen no further than its least 
enduring parts. Deceived by the fungi, the 
orchidaceous aberrations, by undergrowths and 
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parasitic dependents, we had ignored the forest, 
had mistaken these for its increase and living 
sweetness. Half-heartedly democratic, we had 
adopted the superficial excrescences of this other 
democracy, and, famcying we had the root of the 
matter, had missed the true conquests of the United 
States. It was not in her less noble parts — ^her 
baser press, her baser politics, her protected trade 
combinations, her subserviency to wealth and the 
immediate result^ — that lay America's true saliency, 
her true character; not in her impatience, her 
anarchies, and her material ends. We had seen 
little but these, mistaking the part for the whole. 
We had overlooked her greatest achievement, her 
first and foremost contribution to the civilisations : 
how her citizens were given a fair chance ; were 
given a childhood and a youth based on a tolerably 
ascertained reality, and then sent out into the world 
where these same conditions persisted. . . . 
Not as here, where the life of reality and the fooFs 
paradise that preceded it, clashed so mightily; 
reserving their full weight for such as he, too poor 
to harness conception with achievement, too proud 
to duck and sidle towards competence and pat- 
ronised success. And, for the mass, the State had 
alms and fuddlement . . . 

' Once started, even the very faults of this 
triumphant democracy found in him an apologist. 
Over there, it was a case of retiring — to reach a 
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better vantage-ground: they were still young 
enough to take such liberties! .... They 
had, indeed, abjured the massive simplicity and 
fine reticence of their beginnings. With a thicken- 
ing and more vivid population, they had found a 
cruder and wholly unconsidered expression for 
themselves; but they were melting, and, even 
now, there were evidences of a newer generation, 
passionately jealous of their country's good repute, 
and dreamily, beyond the licence and unrest of 
the present, a future more richly compounded than 
anythii^ in history. . . . And all this he had 
overlooked ; all this eager movement and creation, 
that wanted brains, imagination, industry, resource, 
knowledge, determination ; that was cryix^ aloud 
for them ; that was draining Europe, magnetising 
the flower of her energy and courage, that had, 
indeed, fotmded itself on forerunners of his own 
race, burdened as he was burdened; with some 
consuming and all-powerful idea, some faith 
whose trust defied authority, some inward vision, 
and some star set high above the night. . . . 
And then the dream flamed through him: For 
centuries the dominant classes in his own country 
had cast out the flower of its people, so that they 
— ^these lordly ones! — ^might flourish and impose 
their will unchallenged. Thus had been founded 
what was called the British Empire, and those 
American States — ^since re-established And as this 
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argument came to him, he saw himself uniting all 
these scattered forces into a larger United States 
than any on the maps, armed, irresistible; and, 
himself at their head, reconquering, mid thimder 
and red fire, the old country, the myriad homes, 
from which these rearisen nations had been exiled 
by the crustacean immobility of those in power. 
. . . The vision passed, but, with it, he had crossed 
seas, and fixed his resolution. He would throw in 
his lot with those others; with those out there, 
whose ripeness, whose majesty, and might, were 
maturing; whom Europe had discarded; — ^with 
those others, and, if need be, perish! To stay 
here and rot, yoked to this overcrowded remnant, 
this sterile mediocrity ; or else, humbly dependent 
on the good-will and patronage of beings like his 
uncle, who only took a hand when fear drove them 
to it — never — and again, never! . . . There, he 
could begin, he could continue — ^himself at last! 
Here, he was at the mercy of the dead ; of those 
other Cardews who had gone before ; who, even 
from their graves, denied him the right of casting 
off his empty heritage of precedence and blood: 
here, he was at the mercy of the dead, who had 
exhausted this once fertile soil, and gone their 
splendid way with folded arms. Here, he was at 
the mercy of the living ; of those oppressive and 
clogging thousands, who, like himself, were stag- 
nant under the weight of their succession ; cowed 
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by dim conventions and traditions, chivalrous, 
feudal, in their inception, but now, under changed 
conditions, become perverted into cunning and 
rapacity. Here was a Trades Unionism that was 
stifling, abject, injurious; an oppression, inquisi- 
torial and cruel to the protestii]^ unit. Here, he 
was at the mercy of conditions that only an acute 
and imminent rivalry could move ; for Europe had 
lost faith in the divinity of the human being, and 
the divine powers, as in revenge, were taking 
Europe at her word : — " You are only masters and 
slaves, and you accept that position ; you are only 
oppressors and oppressed — ^well, you shall be such 
till your day is done," was the sentence fallen from 
above. . . . Here circumstances made men ; there 
men made circumstances. Here he must wait and 
wait and wait, growing old, losing the precious 
years, bearing a charmed life if he would come into 
his own. Some far off day he might reach success 
and recognition ; but, meanwhile — ^was his uncle 
worth it? And Cardew laughed aloud. Ah, he 
loved England well enough, would gladly have 
given his life to her ; but could she use it ? His 
whole life, lived entire, superbly, and complete. 
Yes, he asked for that, and had the right to ask it. 
The half-Ufe she demanded! — ^was manhood his 
that it should suffer such curtailment, so base a 
lopping of its glad fruition, such hoof-marks and 
such rust on its best years? . . . Out there — he 
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would be cast back upon himself out there, the 
full man, erect, as God had made him; and, if 
worth the saving, he would be saved. . . . He 
would have to start afresh; but he could do it: 
the dead would not hold him down, the stagnant, 
and the old ; the live forces of competition would 
produce his markets ; in one year he could do the 
work of ten. . . . "Why not?" he asked, as he 
had asked before — ^yesterday; but many yester- 
days ago^ it seemed this hour: "Why not!" ... 

* To reach this other world, he had but to sell 
his furniture, his books, his pictures, a few odds 
and ends of jewellery. He would go see about 
that at once ; and, as his gaze wandered round the 
familiar room, making an inventory, he caught the 
outline and the tender mouth of Cousin Sybil. 
The soft profile smiled on him. He met the 
smiling eyes ; and, for an instant, there seemed 
something pathetic in the fixed optimism where- 
with the artist had endowed her. For a moment 
he wondered whether she could weep. . . . His 
mind shaped the convention that decreed her 
future. She must marry some man whose wealth 
and position balanced her own. So much was 
final Worth, fame, service to the State, counted 
as nothing, provided this balance were not equi- 
poised Casually, it occurred to him that a com- 
mon man of genius— of constructive as opposed to 
predatory genius — might hope to win her in three 
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hundred years — ^an exploit manifestly impossible. 
He took the picture from its frame, kissed the 
sweet lips in silence — surrendered them. There 
must be ng regrets. This too must go, with all 
that he had known of tenderness, of longing, of 
soft, idle things, that meant so little in the hour 
of need — ^so little and so much ! . . . And stooping 
over the fireplace, watching the reluctant lapping 
of those little flames, he heard the ticking of the 
carriage-clock upon the mantelboard. It was dose 
on noon and time enough to send a wire that would 
reach her. ... "I am not lunching with you to- 
day," his message ran, "but, perhaps, later, in 
New York."' 



CHAPTER XL 

VICTORY. 
I. 

Davenant'js manuscript was laid aside. 

* I catch your point/ I interrupted ' So this 
was the imagined end of all his wanderings ; or, 
rather, a new beginning ? * 

Preston nodded. 

' The real end, no doubt, was different ? * 

* Entirely and absolutely different This * 

Preston had Davenant's story in his hands again — 

'this is his biography, written as it might have 

been — ^as he had dreamed it and desired it — as it 

could not be. He would have loved his own story 

to have ended thus ; but, as you have guessed, it 

ended differently. . . . These pages' — ^again he 

spread them, and lingered over their burden — 

'these pages,' he pursued, 'are a small thing he 

put down, hurriedly yet easily, in the three, four 

weeks, those last four weeks, when I had come to 

him, and we were daily with each other. He filled 

in his spare hours with this, and I ' — Preston was 

229 
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laughing — ' I, in all probability, sat to him for his 
old lady, Mrs. Lanchester — ^it was like his humour 
to make me take that shape. . . . Perhaps, had 
these four weeks been extended, the thing would 
have shown a firmer poUsh, an added lightness, 
the promised drama of its earlier passages have 
lasted all the way. The close is rather philoso- 
phical — hardly the thing we look for in our fictions. 
... He had, I take it, to say his say, and say it 
as best he could, quickly, and in the easier way. 
What thinks our hostess ? ' 
My mother smiled at him. 
' I don't care,' she said ; ' I like that plain old 
lady better than a young one. He did right to 
trust her. . . . But what really did happen to 
Davenant ? That I do want to know.' 

'You won't go to bed without it?' Preston, 
even more artful than before, was whetting her 
appetite. 

My mother "was equal to him. 'Neither will 
you,' she threatened, unperturbed. 

* You remember, I had rescued him — ^and with 
those dollars ? ' he added roguishly. 

' Never mind them,' said my mother. 
' I don't,' he laughed ; and then more seriously : 
' I had taken him from his lodging at Gunners- 
bury to my own hotels removed him, bag and bs^- 
gage, bodily ; a joyous captive, a willing prisoner 
— ^totally unsubdued, however. You remember 
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how he had really captured w^? . . . We were 
together in London not far short of a month ; I, 
here on business ; he, my assistant and collaborator. 
How that time went ! ' and Preston paused, seeing 
it all in retrospect, luminously ; dwelling once more 
amid the humours, the quiet happiness, of those 
few weeks. . . . He paused, and the firelight 
found his face; he looked into the glow behind 
the bars, he, finding faces there — ^and then, one 
face. A long moment he lingered with it, and the 
memories it evoked. 



II. 

' My stay drew to its close,' he said at last, 
' then came the question of buying him a ticket 
No, he must pay for that. He insisted. It was an 
event with him of awful and breathless solemnity. 
I must stay in the cab, he said. He stumped oS 
alone and laid down his passage money. The 
whole ceremonial that ensued — I could picture it. 
For Davenant it had all the beauty and fervour 
of some ecstatic and culminating piece of ritual. 
Here was the crowning mystery, the holy of holies, 
the miracle of miracles. He came back to me 
brandishing that magic paissport, that supreme 
token of initiation; the sealed contract with a 
steamship company that witnessed his right to a 
berth in a vessel sailing for America. 
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' Davenant had bought his ticket with his own 
money. " All along I knew that some day I should 
do it," he confessed, as we set off. " That is all 
I wanted" He breathed a vast, melodious con- 
tent 

*We reached the ship and he swung himself 
down the gangway. He would do everything by 
himself; and especially would he purchase a 
steamer-chair — ^he had so often read about them 
or seen them drawn. In his eagerness he quite 
made me forget his other patron, my competitor. 
The interval, the three weeks we had spent on 
land, had been a silent yet unending battle. Dave- 
nant had set his teeth and laughed Now, here at 
sea, sailing towards the long-expected goal, his 
strength went out from him; and Death drew 
closer. A smiling Death — ^how otherwise before 
so stout a hero as my Davenant ? And I had half 
forgotten. 

'But not for long. Davenant's collapse was 
evident from the moment the Atlantic gathered 
roimd us, from the moment he had turned his 
straining eyes towards the West. He could do 
no more. For three weeks, nay, for nigh on 
twenty years, he had fought to this great end ; 
and now, the victory assured, his heart had burst. 
All day he lay on deck watching the opening 
West 

* What he saw there, perhaps he made me see 
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as well. He spoke of it. Freedom — ^much — ^little 
— as you may take it. A bright new land, un- 
shackled and unconventionalised. A land where 
men were prized and given their own — to the 
workman his labour and the fruits of it ; to the 
poet his song and the joy of it. A dream — a 
dream — a dream ! But one that we have cherished 
and fought for and given our blood for and our 
youth. The sunsets that fronted Davenant were 
gay with it, the tremulous hazes of morning, the 
sculptured glory of those afternoons ; it was the 
jubilant outcry of sea-birds, the endless message 
of uplifted waves. In the green deeps he saw it, 
in the blue vaults above ; the stars rang out with 
it by night, the ardent stm by day. Freedom — 
liberty — ^the promise of a broad new land, un- 
shackled and unconventionalised, where every man 
was prized and given his own. 

' Such was Davenant's America, our America, 
the America that is to be. . . . The dollars! I 
recognise them ; but, as a means, and never as an 
end' 

Preston resumed : ' It was an ill man I had on 

board with me, one mortally sick and wasted The 

spirit lingered on ; but the flesh was sinking — 

sinking fast. All his strength had gone in one last 

effort, the triumph and the flood of those three 

weeks. Joy kills — Skills when it comes too late ; 

and Davenant was its victim. Not that he re- 
p* 
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pined, regretted — ^nor did I. It had to come like 
that Neither of us could wish it otherwise. He 
knew it and I knew it That voyage was a fare- 
well, a deathbed — ^a deathbed garlanded with 
peace. "I have lived enough," said Davenant, 
taking my near hand, "I wanted nothing more; 
and the future — ^the future is with you," he said 
" I put my trust in you, and you did not forsake 
me." He wandered those last days. " For twenty 
years I turned my face to you. You gave me 
courage; your bounty was unending; your 
patience never wavered." He wandered those last 
days. His speech was halting, full of two inten- 
tions — ^lucid, doubly lucid, if one read it right ; 
wide or incoherent, if one read it coldly. 

' The passengers, the ship's company, captain 
or cook's mate — everybody was good to him. None 
knew his secret there but I. I wonder if any 
divined it America was nearing. Already he 
sailed the seas amid a foretaste of her people — 
young, old, and middle-aged. And, luckily, nobody 
disturbed him. No crude outburst or harsh action 
came to mar the great peace of his passing. 

* The last day of the voyage he grew notably 
weaker. "I give him twenty-four hours," said 
White, our doctor. " He may reach his friends " ; 
and White shook his head 

* Davenant watched the last sunset ; we heard 
the music of the band that played at dinner — ^we 
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took ours up on deck. The stars came out — ^new 
stars they seemed to Davenant, shining in a brand 
new sky and heralding a brand new workl. . . . 
People came up and strolled. Fragments of the 
concert that was being held below escaped to us ; 
a strange voice thrilled us. Graceful women 
passed and gallant men, their talk of home. Some 
stof^d for a word with Davenant To-morrow 
they would be on shore again, among their friends. 
Still, they were sorry the voyage was over. It had 
been the calmest they had ever known, hardly a 
troubled day. . . . Lovers stole out of the shadows 
and disappeared again. A scapegrace boy was 
caught and sent to bed People said good-night 
and went below. The poker players in the smoke- 
room held their cards and looked for pips and 
flushes. . . . The lamps went out Davenant and 
I had the broad deck to ourselves — ^we and the 
stars. A far-off signal flashed from time to time — 
land lay beyond the darkness — ^America. 

* A pilot came on board and we heard whisper- 
ings. 

'Davenant's cold fingers rested in mine; and 
so till the first grey shudder of dawn ; and so till 
daybreak; and so till the sun drove through the 
mists and smote his eyes. He opened them. A 
strange coast all around — and before him, clasping 
the charter of her rights, gracious, wide-armed, 
holding aloft her torch, stood Bartholdi's gigantic 
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statue of Liberty; sun-kissed, inviolate, and 
strong to guard her own. It was as he had dreamt 
all those long years. He rose up in his chair with 
one last gesture of surrender ; his eyes on her, so 
strong, so golden, and so inviolate in that abun- 
dant sunlight. A smile moved his lips, shadowed 
his eyes. He fell back peacefully and lay without 
a word. . . . All was as he had dreamt. Freedom 
had advanced to meet him from the very gates ! 

' I turned away. A tug-boat shrilled and panted 
hard abreast of us; black figures moved about 
the shore. We were no longer alone. . . . And 
now,' said Preston, biting down the tremor in his 
voice ; * what do you make of that ? ' 

For answer I lit his candle and we went up to 
bed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE READER. 

Preston went home again. I stayed behind, 
charged with the task of setting down some slight 
memorial of one whom he had loved with an entire 
and rarely swift devotion. I was to write of his 
friend Davenant; of that sudden and fugitive 
shape, which, springing from nowhere, in a single 
month had moved him with the most poignant 
and lasting passage in his life ; one perfect chapter 
of romance that no succeeding knowledge could 
ever weaken: of Davenant, who lingers in his 
memory, as great men linger after we have heard 
their voice and met them eye to eye, thanking the 
good Providence that yielded us the privil^e of 
touching what we reverenced from afar. 

Furnished with the dead man's pai>ers, I had 
set to work; seeking to distil their essence, to 
light again the fires of his cold passion, to recover 
a mirs^e of the many dreams that had built him a 
newer and more spacious world in those untrodden 

lands where he had roamed free-hearted. So 
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slight, so contradictory, these evidences; little in 
them that is not yours and mine — the letters he 
had preserved ; some pubUshed writings ; sketches 
and fragments^ relinquished or renounced; the 
tales he told to Preston, that Preston's self retold 
to me. 

I remember how I pondered on those phan- 
tom pages, on the spoken word, the imaged ges- 
ture, the mutilation and the sharp curtailment of 
that ardent life; catching, at last, some glimmer 
of the light that once suffused them, seeing how 
it transfigured small, common things with the deep 
glow of faith. 

I remember too the many weeks I sought a 
way ; finding one hour a book of leaping prose ; 
the next, a stirring of all-powerful verse ; the next 
— ^void and a darkness. My materials were frag- 
mentary and incomplete, elusive, in rebellion : here 
I failed to capture a beginning, there an end : and, 
in this search, this groping for a mould that should 
be absolute and final, America, my subject, became 
a s3rmboL Like the great republic, which is the 
foremost character, the hero and protagonist, in 
Davenant's story, my outUned book could point 
to no meridian, was yet to find a climax and ful- 
filment. 

Under my eyes, whichever way I turned, I met 
a torso ; splendid, unimaginable — but still a torso. 
And thus our book, that strives to penetrate a 
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history incomplete and shattered — ^the history of 
Davenant; that, again, has for its argument the 
youth, perhaps the childhood, of a nation, must be 
unfinished, indeterminate — ^torso itself, as what it 
seeks so lamely to perpetuate. 

' The trunk of a statue deprived of head and 
limbs * — ^thus runs the definition in my dictionary : 
beauty, force, the wistful promise of the unfulfilled, 
I add thereto. A torso ! It is you who must com- 
plete the fragment with what head and limbs you 
will. 



And on this earlier difficulty, I must add 
another. Before me spread the legions of the 
sentimentalists, glutted with an imholy peace; 
who, having paid their money at the door, cry 
aloud for actions that they deem heroic. Where 
Davenant is mild, they want a man-slayer ; where 
Davenant is honest, they want a robber-chief; 
where he is pedestrian, they want a motorist; 
and where he is hard-up, they want a millionaire. 
Where Davenant loves simply, they want a fur- 
nace; where he is temperate, they want a de- 
bauchee. ... I have letters on my desk to prove 
it — some aspects of him have been in the maga- 
zines — ^written by persons in receipt of regular 
W2^es, or, by others, drawing incomes from the 
best securities. One of my correspondents, even, 
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has his office in the City, and his own name upon 
the door. . . . These are the tender-hearted, our 
sovereign ideaUsts, patrons enUghtened of poetry, 
letters, and the arts. With them I have no quar- 
rel ; indeed, they are examples, smiting my truant 
soul with envy of their happy state ; but — but — I 
ask it in all humility — are we to have no more 
human beings? . . . Are we, then, done with that 
base breed? Is the species extinct? Are we all 
heroes ? Brandishers of broadswords, detectives of 
crime, ravishers of maidens, rescuers of the op- 
pressed, duchesses in ermine, ladies of the chorus, 
peers in swallow-tails — are we? . . . Must Dave- 
nant and all his kind be set aside, be scrapped and 
shifted, be haled to lumber-rooms of stale disuse ? 
Is it all over ? . . . May we no longer ask it as a 
favour and a grace that of those few — ^the ones 
that we loved well and who loved us — the little 
things shall all be told again — even the littlest ? . . . 
So have I tried to do with Davenant ; trailing 
away from where he lies, his dust at rest in the 
enfoWing arms of a soil that was, indeed, to him 
the soil of Paradise; knowing him enfutured as 
his heart had hoped : and now, through mist and 
dimness of that burial, the living man returns to 
me, no more compact of sorrow, hardly suffering 
... for in those months that have gone by, like 
Preston, I have learnt to know his hiunour, the 
gaiety and steadfastness of his brave spirit, the 
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honest ringing of his laughter, the courage where- 
with he faced his disillusions, knowing that he 
himself had told the Ue. . . . And so we part I 
stand between the little I have gathered of his 
story, and you, who, I dare hope, may some day 
call him friend 



EPILOGUE. 

ADDRESSED TO PRESTON. 

London^ 

March 4, 1905. 

Dear Preston, • 

Here is our book. There is no more to 
say. I have gone to and fro among the twenty 
years ; the long, long years, that Davenant waited, 
sure of the Redemption that he knew was stirring 
far away and would approach at the appointed 
hour. With you I have learnt how quietly he 
waited, how strong his faith and how unshakeable. 

Little enough I have rescued ; little enough he 
had to feed the hunger of those long, loi^ years : 
little but love ; love that was sweet with patience ; 
love that was inexhaustible ; wide and deep as the 
ocean that stood between him and the land that 
was his mistress. 

What can I add to the few slight episodes, the 

few things tangible, that really happened ? Here 

too, as on a fuller and more splendid page, the rest 
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is silence. Often I asked myself : will Preston be 
content with this memorial? I hardly know. 
Sometimes, when writing, I have thought our 
Davenants stood apart ; that yours was different 
from mine and mine from yours. So be it. 

To tell the truth, this last page saddens me ; 
I write it greatly moved It is 'good-bye' after 
long months of strange new thoughts and strange 
new comradeships. I write these parting words 
and wonder ; for we have been alone together so 
long, Davenant and myself, so cheerfully com- 
bined; and, now our book is done, it seems as 
though this intimacy is closed and we will be 
alone no more. 

'Doors open at 7.30,* is painted up outside 
some theatres. To-day it seems as though we two 
have been together all this while and now the 
doors will open. It is half-past seven. The lights 
go up ; the orchestra is troopii^ in ; and what we 
two have treasured in our solitude is public now 
and anybody's prize. People are free to come and 
yawn at us. 

I say good-bye to Davenant. 

America — the secret that made such long devo- 
tion possible — I think that I have guessed it They 
judged him by his work, never by his infirmities ; 
and he — perhaps he did the same. . . . 
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THE discriminating novel reader will find in the pages of 
this catalogue particulars of new works of fiction which 
are unsurpassed among novels in interest and diction. 
ELach book is by an author who, by his or her powerful' and 
enthralGng style, has made a name in this class of literature. 
The best writers of Great Britain and America are represented, 
and the most exacting taste of the lover of fiction is fully catered 
for. Such works merit a good setting, and the paper, printing, 
binding and " get-up ** generally are excellent, and in every way 
worthy of the books themselves. 

THE DIAMOND SHIP. 

By M^x Pemberton. 

With Frontispiece by Fred Jane. 6s. 

"The Diamond Ship " is the floating home of a host of des- 
peradoes whose daring deeds give a series of surprises to the 
reader. One adventure succeeds another with thrilling, not. to 
say breathless, haste. The story of the fight on the Diamond 
Ship, and the vision that awaits the Doctor when he deteirmiries 
to board the terrible vessel, is one of the best descriptive 
scenes that have come from the author's pen. " The Diamond 
Ship " is one of the most striking of Mr.' Pemberton's romances. 



PRINCESS MARITZA. - 

By Percy James Brebher. 

(CHRISTIAN LYS.) 

'With Two Coloured folates. 6s. * 

' One of the newest creations of romance, love and war, intrigue 
and adventure. A lovable, heroic schoolgirl, Princess Maritza^ 
whose slight, girlish figure is such a formidable bugbear in the 
eyes of the Great Powers of Europe, draws into the magic circle 
of her personality a cluster of strongly marked characters whose 
threads of destiny become strangely tangled by her small fingers.: 
From Desmond EUerry, the English hero, to Stefan, the womfein- 
hating soldier of Sturatzberg, . the spell of her royal femininity 
works, and strong men, noble women, diplomats and peasants,' 
obey her inconsequent but sovereign will. - * 
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THE BACHELORS. 

By Charles Eddy. 

With Frontispiece bp Gertrude Steel, 6s, 

How two people (one of whom is an attractive lady), who naively 
regard themselves as *' confirmed bachelors," are brought into contact 
by the crisis in a delicate *' love-affair " of a niece of one of these over- 
confident persons, and eventually fall head over ears in love with 
each other (vath the usual consequences!), is a theme which affords 
Mr. Eddy fine scope for his keen knowledge of human nature and his 
gentle humour, which ripples sweetly through the whole story. 



THE RED LIGHT. 

By C. £. C. Weigall. 

With 4 lUttstrations bp Malcolm Patterson* 3s. 6d^ 

Mrs. Weigall has rarely done anything better than the drawing 
of the character of Esther Beresford, the poor, lonesome schoolgirl 
who finds herself suddenly cast into the uncongenial social and 
military life of Malta, amid a host of ill-natured, sharp-tongued 
relatives, who do not hesitate to express their contempt for the poor 
girl in her struggle with adversity. There is, of course, a current of 
love running through the story, and a charming touch of mystery, 
which leaves the reader in. doubt almost to the end as to whiat will 
be the ultimate fate of Esther on the matrimonial sea. 



A STRONG MAN'S VOW. 

By Joseph Hocking* 

With 4 Illustrations bp Sidnep CoxaelU 3s. 6d. 

The powerful theme which secured for •• The Woman of 
Babylon " so magnificent a reception is replaced in this work by 
an equally strong though entirely different interest, more universal 
even in character, more touching to the heart of every man. *• A 
Strong Man's Vow" tells the story of Rossini Keverne, an illiterate 
youth, who, by force of character and strong determination, rises 
to fame and distinction. Tenacity of purpose on the part of the 
hero, charm and sweetness in the heroine, abundant incident, and 
strong characterisation make this delightful love story, which will 
be reckoned amongst Mr. Hbcking's greatest achievements. 
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A LOST SUMMER 

By Theo Douglas. 

With 4 Illustrations by H» L» Vacon. 6s, 

The story tells of an Englishman who is so shattered in a 
railway accident that loss of memory ensues. He recovers to 
find himself in possession of his faculties, except that he is 
divorced entirely from his past life and associations. For 
several months this continues, and then he suddenly regains 
his original memory and loses that of the interval. How this 
episode affects his proposed marriage, and what complications 
result in consequence of that " lost summer** of suspended brain 
action, the author tells with much charm, and in a manner which 
convinces and enchains. 



THE LATE TENANT. 

By Gordon Holmes. 

With 4 Illostrations. 6s. 

There is mystery and to spare in "The Late Tenant," by Gordon 
Holmes. The weird happenings in the London fiat rented by David 
Harcourt, the hero, the dual personality of Johann Strauss and Van 
Hupfeldt, the villain ; the quest for hidden marriage certificates, and the 
following up of the clues which eventually establish the identity of 
Strauss and Van Hupfeldt as one and the same person, the tragedy 
of one mighty love and the crowning triumph of another, alternately 
enthral and charm the reader. The novel will hold the reader 
chapter by chapter, and page by page, right up to its happy ending. 



HER LADYSHIPS SILENCE. 

By Marie Connor Leighton. 

With 4 Illustrations by W. DeWar. 6s. 

In the realistic romance of the fashionable world Mrs. Leighton 
has drawn upon episodes of real life, but with the art of the skilled 
novelist she has given them coherent form, throbbing with actuality. 
The suddenly conceived stratagem by which the hero, a peer of the 
realm, eludes the sleuthhounds of the law, who (although mistaken) 
have evidence enough to bring him to the gallows ; the loyal love for 
him of Adeline Trent ; the villainy of Captain Foxell (his bad angel) j 
the devotion of his friend, the Rev. Marcus Dane, make up a story 
which is tense, vivid, and dramatic. 
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THE QUEST OF EL DORADO. 

By Wilmot Waring. 

With S Itlustrations bp Howard SomerVitJe. 6s^ 

This is not the first time a well-known writer has preferred to 
veil his identity under a nom-de-plame, with the desire to conquer 
the. public afresh by a book on somewhat dififerent lines from the 
usual vein in which the author writes. "The Qaest of Eldorado" 
is a charming love story of true happiness gained for four loving 
hearts through the cleansing fires of. tribulation. In the working out 
of this conception Mr. Waring displays a rare knowledge of human 
nature, and brings home to the rc^er a powerful picture of actual 
life, which makes him feel that the puppets of the author are real live 
flesh and blood. 



THE FROZEN VENUS. 

By H. L. Lander. 

With S Illustrations. 6s. 

••The Frozen Venus" has that high mark of individuality which 
singles out a book for conspicuous success. The story has such high 
qualities that a dramatised version has been accepted by Mr. Fred 
Terry. The hero is a wonderful character, large-hearted enough to 
stand up to fate in any juncture of events. The woman in whom he 
wins a wife is worthy of him and he worthy of her, and how he 
triumphs in his wooing — which, of course, is rmconventional — is 
strikingly told by Mr. Lander. "The Frozen Venus *' will, there is 
every reason to believe, be pronounced "a jolly good story," 



THE SOUL OF MILLY GREEN. 

r By Mrs. Harold Gorst. 

With Photogravure Portrait of Author. 6s. 

This new novel,, by the author of " The Light," tells a powerful 
story of modern social life,* full of dramatic and pathetic episode. It 
is by unflinching dealing with facts that Mrs. Gorst endeavours to 
bring home' to her readers the tragedy of sordid lives. But her pages 
are also full of humour ; it is mostly in broad outline that she deals 
with the black side of existence. The main purpose of this new work 
is to show how much evil is wrought, often unconsciously, by men 
of average respectability ; whilst it is shown in pathetic detail that 
no woman can sink so low as to lose her sotil. Mrs. Gorst pays 
tribute in her boo.k to the noble efforts made by social workers in 
the slums of London. 
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THE KINGMAKERS. 

'By Armiger Barclay. 

With 4 lUustrafions by H. Viffard. 6s. 

In "The Kingmakers" Mr. Armiger Barclay has written a very 
charming novel of a type which has steadily increased in popularity. 
The rightful heir to the throne of a small princip>ality succeeds to his 
crown after a revolution, the inception and consummation of which 
is skilfully and convincingly handled by the author. Meanwhile he 
has fallen in love with a winsome English girl, and the voluntary 
renunciation made by the lovers is a very powerful piece of writing. 
But ail ends happily, and the betrothal scene will undoubtedly be hailed 
as one of the most exquisite which has graced modern fiction. 



CHAMPION. 

By John Colin Dane. 

With S niustrations. 6s. 

Mr. J. Colin Dane's new novel palpitates with the energy of the 
Motor Car. It is, in fact, the autobiography of an automobile — 
" Champion." ' The car tells the romance of its maker's Hopes and 
fears, his trials and triumphs. How the car is stolen, how it 
becomes the toy of a charming American beauty, and many other 
vicissitudes of fortune are all entrancingly told. The treacherous love 
of one woman, and the crowning truthful love of another, lend 
sentiment to the throbbing interest of a telling tale. 



TO PLEASURE MADAME. 

By Helen Wallace* 

With Frontispiece by Tom f>ay* 6s, 

A romance of Cavalier times as fresh and bright as the May morning 
on which the story opens. The period is shortly after the tragedy 
at Whitehall, when the young uncrowned king, Charles II., took 
refuge in Jersey. The story is founded upon a Guernsey tradition 
of an adventurous visit made by the royal lad to the island, which, 
with the struggles to keep the dangerous secret, and the love, story 
which is well-nigh marred, provides abundance of exciting incident 
and stratagem, and reveals in Diana Chenies a heroine whose 
charm and gay courage amply account for the passion which she 
kindles in two brothers. 

CASSELL * COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paru, New York * Melbonrn^ 
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THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD. 

By A. W. Marchmont. 

With 8 Ittustrations bp F. H. ToWnsend. 6s. 

*' The face was the very counterpart of my own. It was as though 
I were gazing on myself, dead." This sentence indicates the theme on 
which Mr. Maichmont's new story runs. The scene of it is laid in 
Servia, among those who plot and counter-plot around the throne. 
Guy Pershore finds his wastrel cousin assassinated in his own 
chambers, and is compelled by circumstances to take the blame of 
the murder on himself, and even to impersonate the dead man in 
the ranks of the conspirators. The danger of that course is evident, 
and not a few adventures fall in his way. Associated with the 
incidents is the mysterious Normia, whose abduction forms one of the 
telling incidents of the story. 

CAPTAIN LATYMER. 

By F« Frankfort Moore. 

With Frontispiece by Sidney Seymour Lucas. 6s. 

Very few novelists have ever been able, in their stories dealing with 
Irish life and character, to make the reader feel the true ring of 
the Celtic temperament. "Captain Latymer," by Mr. F. Frankfort 
Mcore, breathes the true spirit of Irish character as it tells the story 
of a thrilling romance of Cromwell's days. It opens just after the fall 
of Drogheda, and from the moment that Cromwell commutes the 
sentence of death on the hero and his soldier companions to one of 
life bondage with the planters of the Barbadoes, until all ends happily 
for Captain Latymer and his true love, Kate Moyra, the story palpitates 
with the life of stirring deeds and romantic incidents. Nothing finer 
in the way of descriptive writing has been done in recent years than 
Mr. Moore's thrilling story of the fight with the pirates of the Spanish 
main. Mr. F. Frankfort Moore is a brilliant novelist. In " Captain 
Latymer " he excels his previous best. 



SIROCCO. 

By Kenneth Bro'vim. 6s. 

A thrilling story of the Arabian desert, telling of the amazing adven- 
tures of Duncan, a young trader, in attempting to rescue a girl» Dalnie 
Grahame, who has been carried off by the Sultan. How he climbs 
the wall of the Sultan's palace and is attacked while hanging in 
mid air. how the rescue is effected, and how he is pursued in a ride 
for life or death across the desert, makes a thrilling story that keeps 
the reader breathlessly speculating as to what will be the next episode. 
From start to finish " Sirocco " is crammed with excitement. 
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THE MIDNIGHT GUEST. 

By F. M. White. 

JVitb 4 Illustrations bg Albert MorroW. 6s. 
This is a novel of many mysteries, more thrilling than anything 
we know of in modem romance. Chapter by chapter we feel that we 
are on the point of having the solution of many of the puzzling 
problems set before us, only to find that the maze of mystery leads us 
on and on in a vain search for the discovery of the secrets, which the 
writer so cleverly creates, of a single-man vendetta. 



A NAVVY FROM KING'S, 

By Theodora Wilson- Wilson. 

With Frontispiece" 6s. 

A young Irishman, Dare Musgrave, is taunted by his aunt, Miss 
Desmond, with the remark that he could not stick to work for a 
week and earn an ordinary Irish navvy's wage. Meanwhile he has 
fallen in love with Cicely Holden. Cicely is invited to Westmorland 
by her grandfather to l>e his heiress, on condition that she never 
marries anyone who cannot keep her by the sweat of his brow. 
How Dare Musgrave works as a navvy, and then as a stableman, 
and finally wins Cicely is told with great humour and spirit. 



LIGHTER DAYS WITH TRODDLES. 

By R* Andom. 

With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The story tells how Troddles and his accomplices spent their holidays 
upon a houseboat. The houseboat was in reality a converted barge, 
or lighter — hence the "lighter days." Clean, manly and wholesome, 
the fun that abounds in the adventures of Troddles and his friends is 
devoid of cynicism. There are times when danger and discomfort 
assail the crew, but there is always a golden lining to the clouds. 



THE LAND OF EVERY MAN. 

By Albert Kinross. 5s. net 

Davenant, the hero of Mr. Kinross's story, dreams of America. He 
has never been there ; crippled and poor, he has only been able to 
catch such confusing accounts of the United States as reach the 
dweller in England. From these haphazard materials, he builds his 
dream of '*a broad, new land, unshackled and unconventionalised,'* 
The one great success of Daven ant's life is to see this promised land 
approach through the dawn of his last journey. Mr. Kinross has given 
us a vision of America as that country might appear to an English* 
man dreaming of its vast and splendid possibilities. 
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THE following . recent novels . have met with ph« *iomenaI 
success during the past season, and their continued 
popularity among all who appreciate good fiction is an 
indisputable evidence of their entrancing interest. They, re- 
present the finest work of some of the foremost writers of the 
day. Everyone who finds in this class of literature a source of 
relaxation and enjoyment should read these delightful volumes. 

Benita. 

By H. Rider Haggard. 6s. 

Her Grace at Bay. 

By Headon Hill. 6s. 

The Woihan of Babylon. 

By Joseph Hocking. 3s. 6d. 

The Ironinaster's Daughter. 

By Bertha M. Clay. 3s. 6d. 

The Dumpling. 

By Coulson Kemahan. 6s. • 

The Woman at Kensington. 

By William Le Queux. 6s. 

* * ■ * 

Highcroft Farm. 

By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. 

The Little Squire. 

By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. New Edition.^ 
3s. 6d. 

Helena's Love Story. 

By Guy Thome. 6s. 

Gossips Green. 

By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 6s. 

The Patriots of the South. 

By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 63. 
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